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Supporting the working organization of any business is 
system of written instructions, records and reports . 
inside and outside communications . . . its advertising a 
selling literature . . . words, lines and pictures on paper. 

Efficiently organized and used, these tools of accompli: 
ment give life and force to business. But, obviously, th 
quality and cost are important factors. And quick, ea 
production adds to their value in time saving. 

Business now has available a new and faster method | 
production of all these office, store and factory essen- 
tials. ..a quality method for office use that also 
saves large sums of money. That new, im- 
proved office method is Multilithing! 

Write, on business stationery, for Facts 
About Multilithing, with samples of typi- 


cal work by this wholly different process. 


Booklets Folders Letterheads Ruled Forms and hundreds of ol 
on any of these Bulletins Invoices Mailing Cards Statements ink-on-paper jobs 


oa A V E Announcements Catalogs Labels Price Lists Wrappers 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORON’ 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Multilith is a new developmen 
by the makers of Multigraph ... and Set-O-Type, Compotype an 
Noiseless Folding Machines . . . used all over the world for more tha: 
thirty-five years. All machines are sold on convenient terms. 
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“| wouldn’t drive a block 
without insurance... 





or especially when I earn a saving by driving carefully’’ 











1. You do not have to help pay for costly 
accidents caused by dangerous, reck- 
less drivers because Liberty Mutual 
will not insure such people. 


2. You do not have to pay high selling 
costs just to buy your insurance be- 
cause Liberty Mutual deals direct 
with you through its own fully 
staffed branch offices. 


3. Because accident Josses and selling 
expenses are lower, Liberty Mutual 
has been able to reduce the cost of car 
insurance. Every year since 1912 we 
have returned cash dividends of 20% 
of premiums to policyholders — saved 
them one-fifth of the cost of their in- 
surance. 


4. Lower losses and expenses also mean 
great security, as well as lower cost in- 
surance. Liberty Mutual has Assets of 
$43,214,946; Liabilities of $34,311,680; 
Surplus funds, including investment 
and contingency reserves, of $8,903,266 
(June 30, 1936). 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE 








CAR INSURANCE AT LOWER COST FOR CAREFUL DRIVERS 


5. Nation-wide claims service includes 
fully staffed branch offices in 63 key 
cities— more than 450 trained investi- 
gators. 


6. Prompt, fair payment is made on every 
honest claim— you get full protection 
against fraudulent or exaggerated 
claims. 


7. You may use our convenient Deferred 
Payment Plan. Pay for your insurance 
just as you pay for your gasoline— 
while you drive. Small service charge. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon below for free 20- 
page, illustrated booklet, which 
fully explains the Liberty Mutual 
Plan. With it we will send you an 
estimate of the exact saving you 
may make and the details of our 
convenient Deferred Payment 
Plan. Clip and mail the, coupon 
now. No obligation. l 





Home Office: Boston 


Nation-wide service 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals 
forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


All 
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“Liberty Mutual's resources and skilled 
' attorneys will keep me out of court if pos- 






























“Damage claims from a bad smash-up 
might take everything I have. I can’t af- 
ford to take this chance, especially since 
my careful driving entitles me to low- 
cost car insurance.”’ 





sible. If not, they will pay all costs and 
judgments against me up to the limits . 
of my policy.” : | 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. = x .w.2-15 
Without obligation, please send me free book- 
let which shows exactly how much careful 
drivers can save on car insurance; also facts 
about your convenient Deferred Payment 
Plan for responsible car owners. 
Name___. 


Business Address_._.__ EE 





Town where car is kept J 
Make of car__ No. of Cyls. 
Body Type___._$_ Model No.___ 


, {| a 









Do You UNTHINKINGLY 
ABUSE YOUR EYES? 





Faries 


GUARDSMAN 
Model 2242 
Price $13.50 





you eyes must constantly adjust them- 
selves to meet an ever-changing variety 
of conditions . . . glaring light—sunlight— 
reflected light—dim light—shadow . .. all 
demond instant eye adjustments. Yet 
strained or overworked eyes are slow to 
complain. Often serious damage has re- 
sulted before warning is given. Adequate 
light is a safeguard against eye-strain. You 
need bright light plus proper control .. . 
a light with the texture of daylight, yet 
free from both glare and shadow. Faries 
Guardsman Lamp meets all these require- 
ments. See it today; if your dealer cannot 
supply. you, please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. NW 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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STOP: Please stop my book. I am fixed to 
move. The high water is just "bout to get me. 
L. B. BLuE 
Tunica, Miss. 
» 


HELP WANTED: One of the projects in 
connection with the centenary of Mount 
Holyoke College to be held this May (see 
page 32) is the presentation of gifts to the 
Mary E. Woolley Fund in memory of alum- 
nae who have died. While the Alumnae Of- 
fice at Mount Holyoke College has secured 
this year, in connection with its publication 
of a 100-year biographical study, full data 
concerning alumnae histories, it does not 
have complete information with regard to the 
addresses of the children or grandchildren 
of the early graduates of the seminary or 
college. This office would be grateful if you 
would publish the following statement: 
namely,—that we shall appreciate informa- 
tion regarding any graduates or former stu- 
dents which their sons and daughters or 
grandchildren may care to give us. 


GERTRUDE V. Bruyn 
Field Secretary 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 
a 
INDIANS: On page 16 of your Dec. 19 


issue, we find an account of the court settle- 
ment of the claim of the Piegan branch of 
the Blackfeet Indians. The writer of the 
article was quite unaware that the Gros 


Ventres are not Blackfeet but a distinct tribe 
of Indians. Their reservation is 200 miles 
east of the Blackfeet. 

The original treaty between the United 
States Government and the Blackfeet In- 
dians by Tribal Chieftain, Mountain Chief, 
gave these Indians certain specified lands. 
When demand and pressure became strong 
enough, these lands were removed from In- 
dian jurisdiction and returned to public do- 
main by Presidential order without consult- 
ing the Indians or making amends for taking 
their lands. 

Indian customs and civilization extend 
farther into the history of this country than 
those of the white man. . . The suffering 
which resulted to the Indian when his hunt- 
ing grounds were taken away is one of the 
unwritten disgraces of history. Indians died 
in large numbers the first few years from 
lack of proper nourishment. The food supply 
was inadequate and of a type that the Indian 
was not acquainted with and could not pre- 
pare. Imagine the problem of changing from 
a meat diet to a bread diet. Imagine the 
problem of an early-day Indian trying t 
bake bread. The controversy which has been 
before the Court of Claims for many years 
is the outcome of these incidents. The 
amount actually paid the Piegan Indians 
amounted to $80 per individual. In the final 
settlement, all money appropriated by the 
Federal Government for food, clothing, edu- 
cation, medical service, and other activities 
of the Indian Bureau was subtracted. 

The Blackfeet Indians are a proud group 
of people—ambitious to provide for them- 
selves and their children. They feel that the 
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THESE TWO MEN GREW UP TOGETHER but today they have 





sone separate ways... one into a blind alley... the other to SUCCESS 


ERE ARE TWO MEN. They were 
boyhood chums. They lived in the 
same block. They attended the same 
schools. Yet, today, one is well up the 
ladder of success—the c*aer is a minor 
employee tied down to .umdrum routine, 
his salary small, his future insecure. 
Why is one a success and the other a 
failure? Because only one has learned the 
secret of ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day.”’ Planned 
reading brought him pleasure, advance- 
ment and profit. It gave him the cultural 
background he needed to build a success- 
ful social and business career. 


READING FOR PLEASURE, AND PROFIT 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot (for forty years 
President of Harvard University) realized 
perhaps more clearly than any other man 
that knowledge is power. And he knew that 
the most useful background of knowledge 
could be obtained in an easy, fascinating 
way ... through daily association with 
the world’s most brilliant minds. 

From Dr. Eliot’s intimate acquaintance 
with the great books of the world, he 
sclected the priceless treasures of litera- 
ture. He gives them to you in, his famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) . . . maps out a course of reading 

. Shows how to get the most out of 
every spare moment by following his 
masterful Reader’s Guide. 

CONQUER NEW WORLDS, 
IN 15 MINUTES A DAY 


Tonight, perhaps, you ride with chival- 
rous, whimsical Don Quixote, sharing his 


hilarious adventures in the land of dark- 
eyed senoritas. Tomorrow you may join 
Omar Khayyam in his glamorous verse, 
while orientals dance to mystic rhythms. 
Or you may choose to follow Socrates’ wit- 
sharpening logic, the political economy of 
Adam Smith, or Joseph Lister's discoveries. 


THE SCOPE OF THESE AMAZING VOLUMES 


A turn of the page and you skip from 
century to century—from science to re- 
ligion—from poetry to prose. You marvel 
at the mighty scope of these fifty masterful 
volumes—and suddenly the realization 
breaks over you that you have at your 
finger tips the sublime thought of the ages 
—the sum total of man’s achievement 
since civilization began. Without leaving 
your arm chair, you enjoy the companion- 
ship of the world’s most illustrious minds. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 


You owe it to yourself to know more about 





this momentous opportunity for self-ad- 
vancement. Read the full description of 
The Harvard Classics in this fascinating 
little book entitled, ‘*15 Minutes a Day.” 
THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE! 
It is yours for the asking. In it you will 
see how to broaden your horizon beyond 
the limits of your own experience—how to 
store your mind with the wisdom and wit 
of the ages—break the chains of mental 
inferiority that hold many men back—and 
step forward into the business and social 
position which is rightfully yours. Take 
the first step now by mailing this coupon 
before you turn another page! 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 














50 
VOLUMES 
80% Less 
than you'd pay ff 
wows! md 
widually 







THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


711-HCR 
Mr. 
Name Mrs. ....... weer ee ee ae 
Miss 
ER A oils o b.ccus sot edhad coanas biatue te ‘ 


P. F. COLLIER CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


By mail, free and without obligation, send me 
the Booklet that tells about the most famous 
library in the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and 
containing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading. 
Also, please advise how I may secure the 
books by small monthly payments. 
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AQUITANIA 


Largest liner ever to sail below the Equator! Premiére of a famous star in a 
dramatic itinerary that takes you all the way south . . . to Rio de Janeiro when 
its sidewalk cafes and casinos and night clubs are at the peak of cariocan 
gayety .. . to Montevideo and its beaches, where March is June and the whirl 
of fashion surpasses even June-in-Deauville. Thence, by river steamer included 
in the cruise rate, you reach Buenos Aires itself. . . greatest capital of the 


summertime! You may spend three whole days in ‘B. A.’ You visit, too, Nassau 
and Panama... La Guaira in Venezuela... Barbados... Bahia in Brazil 
...and Trinidad. These are indeed forty days of distinguished cruising to 
which the Aquitania invites you . .. some accommodations left if you act promptly! 


40 DAYS... SAILING FROM NEW YORK FEBRUARY 17...%$495 uP 







popular modern motorliners .. . visiting St. Thomas, two ports in Martinique, two ports in 
Trinidad, Grenada, La Guaira in Venezuela, Curacao, Cartagena in Colombia, Panama, 
Jamaica and Havana. A complete circuit of the Caribbean .. . all the ‘high-spot’ ports .. . 


Weekly Cruises to Nassau—Sail in the famous world-cruising liner Carinthia . . . from New 
York any Saturday evening, to the end of March. The six-day round trip gives you a full day 
and evening in Nassau. . ; an ideal short cruise for only $70 up. Or-you can stay longer in 
the brilliant Bahamian resort . . . round trip with stopover privilege, $95 up. One-way 


You should book early! See your local agent or Cunard White Star, 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BRITISH TRADITION 
DISTINGUISHES 


‘SUNARD WHITE STA. 





CRUISE PREMIERE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 





continent, colorful as its own native tango, dazzling in the full glory of its | 





Georgic to the West Indies and South America— Sailing February 27 in one of Britain's | 


at just the right time of the year. . .with the brilliance of the Georgic. . . and for only $220 up! 


fare, $65. Plan at least a one-week interlude... now... to break the back of winter! | 









PFebrutthy 238y°f937 






government has taken advantage of thei; 
lack of education in the past. The tenor of 
your news article is far from respectful 
toward the efforts being made by these ori; 
inal American citizens. This decision by th; 
Court of Claims is an effort to close one of 
the worst administrative records of the Unit- 
ed States Government. These moneys whic} 
were awarded as damages by the Court ,; 
Claims have been used for the most part t 
buy Winter clothes, washing machines, foo 
stoves, horses, cattle, and improvement 
homes. Such improvements are desired ver) 
much by the Indians themselves. This is the 
first chance that the Blackfeet Indian |} 
had for years to capitalize himself. 

This settlement by the Court of Claims 
does not begin to atone for the wealth taken 
from the Indians and the suffering resultiny 
from being deprived of their livelihood. Th¢ 
present reservation is so small and the lands 
so arid that it cannot begin to support the 
present population. Many Indians have 
small allotment of land but have no capit 
to make use of this land for cattle or shee; 
raising, As a result most of this land is 
leased at very nominal rates to stockmen 
from outside the reservation. The money r 
ceived recently is an aid to many Indians 
who desire to enter the ranching business. . . 

















































K. W. BEerGan 
3rowning, Mont. 
e 
BOMBERS: In the News-WEEK issue of 
Jan. 2, I read as follows on page 8: “Half a 


hundred churchless Catholics chanted hymns 
in Puerta del Sol square. An 88-pound bom! 
silenced twenty singers forever.” Fre 
where did the bomb come? From the Fas 
cists, or from the Reds? 

RAMON Fortuno SELLES 


San Juan, P. R. 
Editorial Note: Whites. 
e 


OBSERVATIONS: The proposed offer o! 
colonies by France to Germany in order t 
help the world generally must be predicated 
upon the productive usefulness of the terri 
tory transferred. It must mean that the avi 
tation for the further revision of the treaties 
must stop, and that the increased income 
will not be used to build battleships, support 
secret military organizations, and to flood 
the world with propaganda pertaining to ex 
aggerated inconvenience of the present status 
quo of frontiers. 

Before we can have economic stability and 
disarmament, we first must have political sta 
bility. Otherwise Germany will repudiate he: 
obligations after the transfer of colonies by 
France and conditions will remain the same 
in spite of it. 

Jerome W. Jurewicz 

Chicago, IIl. 

* 


BARQUE: In your description of Clegys 
marine paintings, your issue of Feb. 6, pax« 
17, you refer to a “fuil-rigged barque.” 

If a sailing vessel is “full-rigged” it is ; 
“full-rigger,” not a barque. A_ full-rigger 
has square sails on all masts. A barque ca! 
ries fore-and-aft sail on her aftermost mast. 
The ship shown on the picture you descril 
is just a “barque’’: fore- and mainmasts 
with square sails and mizzen with fore-an 
aft sails, 


C. J. V1vELA 
New York City 
oe 


PUNNING PARSON: The question is not 
who founded the Church of England but 
who foundered it? 






Harry TAyLor 
Congregational Parsonage, 
Pittsfield, N.H. 
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SIDESHOW 





PROPHET: Ten years ago George C. 
Diehl, Erie County (N.Y.) highway su- 
perintendent, built a bridge at Cheek- 
towaga—over dry land. He defended 
the expense: “The time will come when 
the bridge will be used.” As a flood 
preventive, the WPA last week ar- 
ranged to divert a creek and send it 
under the bridge. 


TRIAL AND Error: T. P. Taylor heard 
he had been assigned to defend a 
Negro in Columbia, S.C., recorder’s 
court. He arrived just in time to win 
icquittal for a Negro charged with 
drunkenness. When the judge called 
the next case, Taylor realized he had 
iefended the wrong man. His real cli- 
ent was found guilty. 

Got His NuMBER: Postmen in Clinch 
County, Ga., exasperated Frank Smith 
by mixing his mail with that of three 
other Frank Smiths in the neighbor- 
hood. He determined his son would 
escape similar annoyance and named 
him Willie 54 Smith. 

SuDDEN DEATH: The New York State 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles revoked the 
license of John A. Stone of Water- 
town: he had failed to report an acci- 
dent and had not appeared to defend 
himself at the hearing. Stone made no 
protest. He was killed in the accident. 

On THE WING: To discourage theft, 
New Jersey State Police tattoo poultry 
for chicken farmers. Now the New 
Jersey Beekeepers Association has sug- 
gested the possibility of protecting 
their honey factories by tattooing bees. 

Sorry: In 1920, after serving seven 
months of a five-year sentence for 
highway robbery, John W. Dick 
climbed over the Oklahoma State Re- 
formatory wall and escaped. Last week 
in Chicago he surrendered: “I married 
a widow with some children, and she’s 
been hounding me... Send me back 
to prison.” 


THe Guost WALKs: District Attor- 
ney Martin W. Littleton of Nassau 
County, N.Y., recently toid a radio 
audience that Clarence Johnson was 
the “phantom burglar” responsible for 
1,000 robberies that had terrorized the 
metropolitan suburbs and that he had 
been sent to Sing Sing. Last week a 
thief broke into twelve more houses, 
using methods peculiar to the “phan- 
tom.” 


En Route: Speeding from Washing- 
ton to New York, a crack Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad train—The Constitu- 
tion—was wrecked. 

PLAYFUL: On an eastbound Burling- 
ton Railroad passenger train, the con- 
ductor wondered why the engineer kept 
Stopping without apparent reason. 
When the train reached Denver four 
hours late, he found the culprit: in the 
baggage car an elephant had been pull- 
ing the air-brake cord with his trunk. 
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=!\\ THE DISCOVERY OF TOBACCO 


PHOOEY ON THIS WEATHER. ‘> FSuRE— 
GIVE UP ANYTHING EVEN MY BUT 
PIPE, IF I COULD BE WARM ANDI WHY 
CLOTHES-FREE LIKE THOSE fJGivE UP 
SAVAGES COLUMBUS poz YOUR 
DISCOVERED Lg —A_ PIPE ? 




































AND THOSE WEST 
INDIAN NATIVES § WHEN COLUMBUS 


DISCOVERED THEM 
FY ee 








(Lay ‘ % 








THAT OCTOBER MORN IN 1492, 
COLUMBUS WAS DUE FOR SOME 


ONE OF THE MOST CHERISHED OFFERINGS OF 

THE NATIVES WAS LEAF-TOBACCO, WELL DRIED 

> JZ , AND READY FOR SMOKING 
cs 




































WELL, COLUMBUS YOU BET! IN ALL “THE 
MAY HAVE DIS- }YEARS IVE BEEN SMOK- 
COVERED THIS ING PA. [T HAS YET TO 


MOST OF THE NATIVES SMOKED BY 
b_MERELY INHALING THE FUMES, BUT 
SOME OF THEM HAD A LONG, HOLLOW 
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P.A. IS SWELL 
““MAKIN’S” TOO. 













pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 






TRUST » 
CRIMP CUT 
PATO GIVE 






ALBERT IS 






THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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Announcement 




















TO NEWS-WEEK READERS: 


Negotiations have been completed between 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc., and Today Associates, Inc., 
for the merger of NEWS-WEEK, the illustrated 


news-magazine, and Today Magazine. The first 








issue of the combined publication will appear 
the last of February. NEWS-WEEK will retain its 
news-ragazine format and will continue to pre- 
sent impartially and completely the week's 
news in text and pictures. An additional fea- 
ture will be a page of comment upon events of 
the week by Raymond Moley, Editor of Today. 


TO NEWS-WEEK ADVERTISERS: 


The merged publication will have a net paid 
circulation of 275,000 for 1937. 
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COURTS: Roosevelt Prepares ‘an Infusion of New Blood’ 
And the Republicans Prepare for ‘the Beginning of the End’ 





HARRIS & EWING 


Shrine of the Nine: They read that ‘new facts become blurred through old glasses’ 


New men and new ways arose in the 
land. The Supreme Court of the United 
States found that Legislatures might 
modify rights granted by corporate 
charters. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney’s 
opinion disturbed all men of substance: 
“While the rights of private property 
are sacredly guarded, we must not for- 
get that the community also have rights 


Associate Justice Joseph Story saw 
the crack o’ doom: “The old constitu- 
tional doctrines are fast fading away 
and a change has come over the public 
mind from which I augur little good.” 


“Judge Story thinks the Supreme 
Court is gone,” said Senator Daniel 
Webster of Massachusetts, “and I 
think so, too, and almost everything 
else is gone or seems rapidly going.” 

The year was 1837. 


Suapows: At an informal White ° 


House dinner one night last week, 
President Roosevelt made merry with 
Turner Catledge of The New York 
Times, Russell Young of The Washing- 
ton Star, and their wives. After telling 
his guests he had prepared an impor- 
tant Congressional message, he chal- 
lenged them to guess its content. They 
hazarded this and that, but Mr. Roose- 
velt hugged his secret: “You aren’t 
even warm!” 

Like everyone else attuned to capital 
currents, the President’s guests tingled 
with a half-defined sense of some mo- 
mentous impending event. All the past 
fortnight, that feeling had pervaded 
Washington. 


On the Senate floor, Henry F. As- 
hurst of Arizona, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, had _ inveighed 
against unseen foes: “No monarch, no 
tyrant makes any progress whatever 
unless and until he seizes in his hands 
the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial powers.” 


Samuel B. Pettengill, Indiana Dem- 
ocrat, tilted with shadows in the House: 
“A movement toward the concentration 
of power at a single point . . . cannot be 
described as a liberal movement.” 


Finally a renowned champion of the 
Constitution, Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho, trumpeted by radio: “It is not 
for us to urge or connive at the courts 
through strained and doubtful construc- 
tion, filching from the people power 
which the people have not granted. If 
the people desire that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall have control over their 
local affairs, it is for the people to say 
so [by constitutional amendment].” 

News hounds, scenting something be- 





FEDERAL JUDICIARY FACTS 





Total of life tenure Federal judge- 
ships: 237. 

Age distribution of present incum- 
bents: 10 per cent 40-49 years; 33 per 
cent 50-59 years; 45 per cent 60-69 years; 
5 per cent 70-74 years; 5% per cent 75-79 
years; 1% per cent 80 and over. 

Vacancies filled to date by President 
Roosevelt: Supreme Court, none; lower 
courts, 91. Vacancies filled by President 
on Supreme Court, 3; lower courts, 





hind the combustion, recorded this con- 
clusion: Congress thought-——-and feared 
—that the President yearned for the 
easy ways of England’s constitutional 
system. 

To a President harassed by repeated 
court upsets of his dearest legislation, 
the British method might have its at- 
tractions. English courts cannot over- 
rule Parliament; the British Constitu- 
tion is an unwritten distillation of all 
Parliamentary acts, and each new 
measure automatically amends the basic 
law. 

None thought the President wanted 
to import England’s Constitution. But 
his own utterances gave reason to be- 
lieve he longed to follow its example 
of fundamental change by law, rather 
than by constitutional amendment. 

The day after his dinner-table game 
with the two correspondents, the coun- 
try learned that he wanted all that, 
and more—so much more that only his- 
tory could appraise his aim. Mr. Roose- 
velt wanted to plant six new, pro-New 
Deal Justices in the Supreme Court. 


Fun: The President usually convenes 
his Cabinet Friday afternoons. Last 
Friday he summoned the members to 
an extraordinary morning session with 
Senate Floor Leader Joseph T. Robin- 
son, Vice President John N. Garner, 
Speaker William B. Bankhead of the 
House, Senator Ashurst, and Chairman 
Hatton Sumners of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


Among the Congressmen, only Rob- 
inson knew what awaited them. Most 
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After Marshall, power; after Taney, ‘doom’ 


of the Cabinet got a jarring surprise. 
When they left, none would yield to 
pleading news beggars; Mr. Roosevelt 
would tell it his own way. 

The 100 newspaper men found that 
Mr. Roosevelt had prepared his way 
carefully—much would depend upon 
the tenor of their first reports. He 
smiled; he smoked. up ‘one. cigarette, 
then another; and he enjoyed himself 
hugely as he read aloud the message 
soon to go to Congress. 

“TI have recently called the attention 
of the Congress to the clear need for a 
comprehensive program to reorganize 
the administrative machinery ... I now 
make a similar recommendation ... in 
regard to the judicial branch .. .” 

Kernel of the President’s 3,400 words: 
like other men, judges past 70 are be- 
yond their prime; they should retire 
and make way for younger men; fail- 
ing that, the President should have 
authority to appoint “additional judges” 
—to help them. 

The message, and a bill drafted for 
Congressional action, reduced this to 
immediate practicalities. Once a Fed- 
eral judge—whether in a District Court 
or on the Supreme bench—had served 
ten years and had passed 70, he might 
retire with pay; otherwise, the Presi- 
dent “‘shall” appoint another to sit with 
the stubborn oldster. 


Mr. Roosevelt based his recommenda- 
tions upon a premise few lawyers would 
deny: court procedure in general needs 
speeding up. To accomplish this, he 
sought authority for the Chief Justice 
to shift District and Circuit Judges from 
one jurisdiction to another, when over- 
loaded dockets require. 

He went further: lower-court de- 
cisions affecting the constitutionality 
of any Federal act should be routed 
directly to the Supreme Court, rather 
than through time-taking appellate 
tribunals. 


TENACITY: Always a good performer 
‘at his press conferences, the President 
rendered a masterful performance this 
time. He had many unkind things to 


say about the revered old; he said them 


gently. He had some vital points to 
make; he made them skillfully. 

The resonant voice slurred with just 
a tinge of tolerant humor as he dove 
into “the question of aged or infirm 
judges—a subject of delicacy and yet 
one which requires frank discussion.” 

He was frank enough: “In exception- 
al cases, of course, judges... retain to 
an advanced age full mental and 
physical vigor. Those not so fortunate 
are often unable to perceive their own 
infirmities.” 


Here the President paused—and 
grinned. From some_ unaccredited 
source, he had quoted his next sen- 
tence: “ ‘They seem to be tenacious of 
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the appearance of adequacy’. 

Mr. Roosevelt took pains to point out 
the quotation—and to pique curiosity 
by withholding its source. He knew his 
listeners would track it down: Chief 
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Justice Charles Evans Hughes, now 74 
used the words nine years ago. , 

(The President neglected to quote 
the context: “The community has no 
more valuable asset than an experi- 
enced judge ... The work of the court 
tends to keep a man keen-witted and 
earnest . . . Doubtless there is a time 
when a judge reaches .. . the limit of 
effective service, but it is very difficult 
to fix that time .. . Compulsory retire. 
ment at 75 [rather than 70] could be 
more easily defended.’’) 

At another point in his message, Mr, 
Roosevelt was more specific. He re- 
called that from 1913 to 1916, Attorneys 
General then in office had recommended 
appointment of assistants for District 
or Circuit judges over 70. Reading that, 
he smilingly reminded his audience that 
Justice James Clark McReynolds—arch- 
foe of many a New Deal measure—was 
Attorney General in 1914. 


Bioop: The Nine were at ease. A 
New Jersey lawyer, concerned with the 
Jersey Teachers Tenure Act, addressed 
the Justices. Charles Elmore Cropley, 
their clerk, slipped into the marble 
hearing hall with copies of the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

They read. Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
oldest of the court at 80, scratched an 
ear. Chief Justice Hughes, gray and 
grave, pored intently through the sheaf. 
McReynolds, 75 just two days before, 
glanced at a page or so. Willis Van 
Devanter, 78 next April, grimaced 
dourly at Hughes. Pierce Butler, 71 on 
Mar. 17, laughed softly; and Owen Rob- 
erts, a safe 61, smiled with him. Ben- 
jamin Nathan Cardozo, 64, skimmed 
casually through the first page and re- 
placed the sheets on the bench. Harlan 
Stone, third Justice under 70, read from 
end to end; so did George Sutherland, 
75 Mar. 25. 

For all, there were vital words. For 
McReynolds, Van Devanter, Suther- 





Justices Holmes and Brandeis: ‘Men of eminence’ 
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land, and Butler, who had rejected most 
New Deal legislation they reviewed: 
“Modern, complexities call ... for a 
constant infusion of new blood in the 
courts . . . Little by little, new facts 
pecome blurred through old glasses 
fitted, as it were, for the needs of an- 
other generation .. .” 

For the liberal, brilliant Brandeis, 
who had upheld ten Roosevelt measures 
and rejected six: “Among them are 
men of eminence and great ability 
whose services the government would 
be loath to lose... .” 

For Hughes—now for, now against, 
New Deal measures, and always jealous 
of his court’s dignity: “If ... any 
judge eligible for retirement should 
feel that his court would suffer because 
of an increase in its membership, he 
may retire or resign...” 

Perhaps Hughes and Brandeis re- 
membered, just then, a colleague whom 
they had outlived. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes served on the bench for 29 
years, resigned at 90—and until he die. 
in 1935, was master of the lovely, 
thoughtful word. But the impartial 
must have remembered, too, that even 
the great Holmes felt the years’ bur- 
den, and at last conceded as much: 
“The time has now come and I bow to 
the inevitable.” 

Part of the message touched a tender 
spot: the court’s efficiency. Mr. Roose- 
velt noted disapprovingly that at its 
last session the court had declined to 
hear 717 of 867 applications for review, 
and concluded that it needed more help. 

The facts: Since the late Chief Jus- 
tice William Howard Taft stepped up 
the court’s speed in 1921, the Justices 
have kept up pretty well with their 
work. Last year they docketed 1,092 
cases, disposed of 990—including the 
717 dismissed without hearing; with 
them, there is no congestion comparable 
to the jam in many lower courts. 


BuLWARK: Mr. Roosevelt knew that 
Congress and the country would accept 
his message as a thrust at the Supreme 
Court bloc which stymied NRA, AAA, 
Federal coal and oil control. He frank- 
ly presented his proposal as fulfillment 
of his last “state of the union” address 
to Congress: ‘Means must be found to 
adapt our legal forms and our judicial 
interpretations to the actual present 
national needs of the largest progressive 
democracy in the modern world.” 

To find the means, he had called in 
five counselors: Attorney General 
Homer Cummings; Felix Frankfurter 
of Harvard’s law school; young Tom 
Corcoran, RFC counsel; Donald R. 
Richberg, NRA’s last head; and Samuel 
I. Rosenman of New York, long a 
Roosevelt confidant. 

They relied upon two bulwarks: votes 
and precedent. Mr. Roosevelt was 
completely confident of the prestige 
vested in him by his 10,000,000 :najority 
last November. In his message, he cited 
five precedents for changes in the num- 
ber of Justices—in 1801, 1807, 1837, 
1863, and 1869. 

Some facts behind his dates: 

In 1800, Democrat Thomas Jefferson 
defeated Federalist John Adams for the 
Presidency. To keep radical Democrats 
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off the bench, the Federalist Congress 
cut the court from six to five—and for- 
bade it to meet until 1803. Chief Justice 
John Marshall had just taken office and 
launched into the series of decisions 
which confirmed the court’s power to 
invalidate Congressional acts. 

Later on, the number of Justices rose 
successively to seven, nine, and ten. 
Then in the Civil War’s heated after- 
math, Congress cut it back to seven, so 
that President Andrew Johnson couldn’t 
give his friends two vacancies. In 1869, 


under President Ulysses Grant, the 
number returned to the present nine 
and, in the process, Grant’s appoint- 
ments insured approval of a currency 
act vital to his administration. 

President Roosevelt, in his direct ap- 
proach to “actual present needs,’”’ went 
far beyond these precedents. Before, 
the biggest single increase had been 
two Justices. He would limit new 
Supreme Court appointments to six— 
just the number now over 70. 


Hits: Last week Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clined an invitation to a dinner spon- 
sored by New. York baseball writers, 


but he wrote a letter: “My idea of the 


best game is one that guarantees the 
fans a combined score of not less than 
15 runs, divided about 8 to 7.” 


In Washington, many a Democratic 
Congressman perused the President’s 
design for a fifteen-man Supreme Court, 
and teetered between party ties and 
independent-judiciary concepts. Week- 
end conclusion of most. analysts: the 
House would pass the bill in short 
order; the Senate—haven of ten mem- 
bers 70 or older—probably would pass 
it after prolonged debate. 

Senator Borah already was on record 
for extension of Federal power by con- 
stitutional amendment, if there must 
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be extension; Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, 75, stood by his proposal to require 
a two-thirds court vote, instead of the 
present bare majority, for invalidation 
of Congressional enactments. 

By and large, Republicans and Demo- 
crats went along with the proposals for 
quickening the lower courts’ tempo; the 
opposition stormed about the projected 
blow at the Supreme Court. 

The G.O.P., alive to its best chance 
for an effective stab at the - President 
since 1932, allowed conservative Demo- 
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Counselors-at-law Frankfurter and Corcoran (above), Cummings and 
Richberg (below): They found ways and. means for the President 


crats like Senator Glass of Virginia and 
King of Utah to take the lead in early 
assaults on the White House message. 

As usual Senator Robinson, long-suf- 
fering and blindly loyal, bore the brunt 
for his chief. Robinson, now 64, would 
like a place on the Supreme bench— 
above all else. But a constitutional ban 
would keep him and many another 
Congressional aspirant to the court— 
including Senator Robert F. Wagner 
of New York—from an office created 
during their legislative terms. 

Nevertheless Robinson stood fast: “It 
appears likely that ... the message 
will receive favorable consideration...” 

Other Congressional straws: 

Senator Burke, Democrat, Nebraska: 
“It is a proposition to pack the Supreme 
Court.” 

Senator Ashurst, Democrat, Arizona: 
“I approve...” 

Senator Glass: “I will fight it. But 
what’s the use? I think Congress will 
do anything in the world the President 
tells them to do.” 

Senator Vandenberg, the G.O.P.’s real 
leader in the Senate: “I most emphati- 
cally do not agree to packing...” 

Representative Bertrand H. Snell, 
G.O.P. leader in the House: “It is pretty 
near the beginning of the end of every- 
thing.” 
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STRIKE: Judge Upholds G.M.’s Property Rights, 
Sit-Downers Hold the Property, and the War Goes on 
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It Can’t Happen Here: Machine-gun nest in Flint 


Col. Joseph H. Lewis, commander of 
4,000 National Guardsmen, spent much 
of last week on the fourth floor of the 
Genesee County Building at Flint, Mich. 
In an office labeled “Addressograph de- 
partment,” he followed the careful 
orders of his Governor-chief and quiet- 
ly smoked his pipe. 

There were interruptions—such as 
the rioting at Chevrolet Plant No. 9 
which brought the militia out of its 
barracks in the old high-school build- 
ing and the county jail. 


The United Automobile Workers of 
America had set out to close Flint’s 
entire Chevrolet works, opened on par- 
tial schedules only a few days before as 
part of the strikebound General Motors 
Corp.’s “back to work” movement. Real 
objective of the workers: key plant No. 
4, where Chevrolet makes its motors. 
While the battle in plant No. 9 diverted 
company guards, strikers from still an- 
other plant helped occupy No. 4. 

After this affair Colonel Lewis 
established a military zone around the 
little valley that harbors the majority 
of Flint’s auto plants. For 24 hours— 


until the besieged had proved that no 
“outsiders” remained among them—no 
food passed through to the men in Chev- 
rolet No. 4. 


Then the women marched again. Mrs. 
Genora Johnson, 23, had led her red- 
bereted ‘Emergency Brigade” into the 
fighting; the brigadiers had smashed 
General Motors windowpanes with clubs 
and clothes trees. Now they trooped 
through the tense city; their cries and 
their challenge to the menfolk at a huge 
union demonstration fed the embers 
likely to break at any moment into re- 
newed warfare. 


At 9:30 that night Flint’s City Man- 
ager, John M. Barringer, began swear- 
ing in 500 special deputies to “take the 
town back from the out-of-town men 
overrunning it.” It looked like trouble. 
But at midnight Colonel Lewis per- 
suaded Barringer to demobilize his spe- 
cial cops and to keep vigilantes off the 
streets. In return the union promised 
that the “Emergency Brigade” would 
burn its clubs and that workers and 
sympathizers would not congregate in 
unduly large numbers. 
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HuMmAN Ricats: Meanwhile a less co]- 
orful but more significant battle—, 
conflict of legal and social concepts, af- 
fecting every owner of property, every 
worker—was being fought out in the 
little Circuit Court of Genesee County. 

Paul V. Gadola, 50-year-old Repub- 
lican judge, friend alike of company 
officials and of men on the production 
line, heard General Motors’ petition for 
an injunction against the strikers. A 
hundred reporters jammed the three 
front rows; behind them, a few dozen 
Flint citizens who had beaten 500 others 
through the doors. Before the bench 
sat two sets of attorneys. For U.A.W.: 
Larry Davidow and Maurice Sugar of 
Detroit, and Lee Pressman of New 
York, general counsel of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. For Gen- 
eral Motors: Roy Brownell and Ralph 
Gault of Flint and Charles Jolly of 
Detroit. 

Brownell sought an injunction to 
compel evacuation of the two Fisher 
Body plants and to put a stop, once and 
for all, to every form of picketing. 

“The unlawful possession of these 
plants,” he declared, “violates the Bill 
of Rights, the Federal Constitution, and 
the Michigan Constitution. One of the 
great human rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution is the right to possess 
property. If this... can be challenged 
successfully, so can every other right 
of American citizenship.” 

Pressman’s argument, reminiscent of 
New Deal briefs in the NRA, AAA, 
and other New Deal cases, urged the 
necessity of adjusting the letter of the 
law to modern social and economic con- 
ditions. 

“This case... has wide ramifications 
affecting not only the company but its 
employes in many places, the business- 
men of those communities, and the pub- 
lic throughout the United States ...I 
have not said a word as to the legality 
or illegality of the sit-down strikes. 
The real issue is this: 

“When you have a large industrial 
empire like General Motors, affecting 
millions of people, are you going to let 
an equity court be used to help the 
policies of that company in defying 
national and State laws and officials?” 

Repeatedly, Judge Gadola remarked 
that “the right to hold property, not 
the legality or illegality of the sit-down 
strike” was at issue. Known both for 
his integrity and as a stickler for rules, 
he allowed G.M. counsel hours for argu- 
ments where the rules entitled them to 
minutes. 

Next afternoon his decision, read with 
two dozen National Guard bayonets 
fixed .outside, startled nobody. The 
court granted the company’s wishes in 
full. Judge Gadola followed the tradi- 
tions of his State’s law: despite fre- 
quent assertion that possession was the 
sole issue in the case, he ruled ex- 
plicitly that all picketing is in itself 
illegal; and implicitly, that the sit-down 
strike, which he had removed from 
argument, cannot be legally justified. 

Union officials indicated that they 
would “probably” appeal Judge Gadola's 
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decision, and if necessary seek a Su- 
preme Court ruling. Likely union con- 
tentions: (1) Judge Gadola refused 
to recognize as a property right the 
interests and expectancies of workers 
in their jobs—a concept set forth six 
years ago by Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes; (2) the court’s rigid 
distinction between legal and economic 
fact drove him to the side of the 
property-holders. 


ILLustons: Whatever experts might 
decide in aftermath, the sit-downers in 
Fisher Body Plant No. 2 knew their 
own minds immediately after Sheriff 
Thomas Wolcott read them the in- 
junction orders. They wired Gov. Frank 
Murphy: 

“We have decided to stay in the 
plant. We have no illusions about the 
sacrifice this decision will entail. We 
fully expect that if a violent effort is 
made to oust us many of us will be 
killed . . . if this result follows from 
attempts to eject us, you are the one 
who must be held responsible for our 
deaths.” 

The Governor ignored Sheriff Wol- 
cott’s request for instructions, sup- 
ported with public utterances Colonel 
Lewis’s efforts to break up the gather- 
ing vigilante sentiment in Flint, and, 
backed by the President, tried to gather 
up the threads of negotiation where 
the Secretary of Labor had dropped 
them wearily a few days before. 


Hopes: “. . . May there be no moan- 
ing of the bar when I put out to sea!” 

When the C.I.O. chairman, John L. 
Lewis, quoted Tennyson and boarded a 
Detroit-bound train last week, he ven- 
tured for the first time toward the front- 
line sector of the strike his followers 
began last month. Hitherto he had run 
matters by telephone, and by confer- 
ences with union leaders constantly vis- 
iting his Washington office. 

But Governor Murphy’s plea—vir- 
tually an order—for union and G.M. 
Officials to get together with him, 








Pickets’ clubs broke General Motors’ windows, but Sheriff Wolcott’s injunction couldn’t break the strike 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Genora Johnson, ladies’ auxiliary leader 


brought Lewis quickly into the third 
peace conference called since mid-Jan- 
uary. General Motors delegated Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, executive vice presi- 
dent, and Donaldson Brown, finance 
board chairman and Du Pont son-in-law. 


For the first 48 hours “progress”’ 
blazoned forth in every headline—main- 
ly the result of Governor Murphy’s 
own optimism and his obvious de- 
sire to maintain peace in the war zone. 
With both sides in agreement on every 
point but one, and tentatively offering 
concessions even on that basic issue— 
should the union be recognized as sole 
agency for G:M. workers in collective 
bargaining ?—-hopes seemed justified. 
But toward the close of the third day it 
became apparent that even the insist- 
ence of President Roosevelt, relayed 
frequently by telephone, would not turn 
the trick before the week’s end. 


Lewis had conceded that the U.A.W. 
should be recognized as sole bargaining 
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agency for G.M. workers only in the 
twenty plants directly closed by strikes; 
in the company’s 49 other plants, he 
would rest content with recognition for 
U.A.W.’s membership. For a time cor- 
poration negotiators thought they might 
be able to recognize the U.A.W. in the 
six plants where it had clear majorities. 
This was getting warm. 


But despite twelve-hour-a-day meet- 
ings, negotiations were saved only by 
direct White House intervention. Gen- 
eral Motors decided to return to its 
original position: it would never recog- 
nize the union as sole bargaining agency 
for the workers in any plant, majority 
or no majority. 

With lone-wolf Ford the only other 
major motor concern taking this die- 
hard anti-union stand, G.M.’s insistence 
on the point revived charges recently 
made by Lewis—that J. P. Morgan and 
the du Ponts are fighting automotive 
labor chiefly to break present organiza- 
tional ferment in steel, munitions, oil, 
coal, textiles, and other mass industries 
under their control. 


PRINCIPALS: On the spot again as 
they have been ever since the formation 
of the rebel C.1.0., leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had to choose 
between the prospects of success on a 
wide scale for their rival in labor, and 
success for the employers if the indus- 
trial union movement should meet de- 
feat. 


Best that John P. Frey, A. F. of L. 
vice president and head of the metal- 
trades department, could do last week: 
“The theory and practice of the so- 
called ‘militant minority’ has the hall- 
mark of Moscow The sit-down 
strike and the control of labor policy 
by a ‘militant minority’ are deliberate- 
ly intended to destroy .. . the principles 
of democratic self-government upon 
which the American trade-union move- 
ment has been built up.” 


Simple enough if decoded: for “mili- 
tant minority” read C.I.O. 
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WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins (center) visited Tennessee . . . and Arkansas refugees 


FLOOD: Last week at Cairo, IIl., junction of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, a 60-foot concret 
sea wall, topped by a 3-foot bulkhead, still held 
strong as the flood crest moved southward. Between 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, the Ohio fell below stage 
for the first time since Jan. 18; scores of cities and 
towns tackled a tremendous task of rehabilitation. 

Down river, rains swelled the notoriously guich 
rising Arkansas and White Rivers, and promise: 
army's $300,000,000 levee-improvement program 
first severe test. 

The Mississippi crept into Memphis’ water 
and thousands of lowlanders, accustomed to t! 
er’s annual wanderings, swelled refugee cam 
ready overcrowded. 

To care for 568,000 homeless, the National 
Cross collected $17,600,000. CCC, WPA. 
Coast Guard, and Public Health Service ors 
headquarters at Memphis. President Roosevelt + 
Harry Hopkins to the flood zone to correlate Fed: 
agencies now in the field. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Memphis fair grounds fare: Breakfast cereal, without cream 








4 UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 
Army tents for the Memphis area’s 43,000 homeless . . . later, real houses 
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UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 


Aftermath in Louisville .. . 


PICTURES, INC. 
chain-gang help 
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MATANUSKA: Alaska’s Pioneers 
Substitute Cash for ‘Bingles’ 


“No work, no eat.” Two years ago, 
when the FERA transplanted 200 fami- 
lies from drought-ridden farms in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan to 
Alaska’s rich but wild Matanuska Val- 
ley, administrators drilled that rule in- 
to the colonists. 


After some 50 weak-kneed families 





HARRIS & EWING 
Dr. High drew a handout... 


had gone back home, the hardy re- 
mainder settled down to work, and 
were paid in “bingles’—token money 
exchangeable for food and supplies at 
the government commissary. They ate, 
but built up debits that staggered fru- 
gal imaginations. 

. Ross L. Sheely, manager of the 
Alaskan Rehabilitation Corp., decided 
the time had come to cut down on 
credits. Beginning Feb. 11, he told the 
settlers, the commissary would accept 
bingles only on purchases of building 
material, machinery, livestock, and 
feed. For other needs they would have 
to pay cash. 

They could work for their money at 
definite rates: up to $15 an acre for 
clearing brush; up to $20 an acre for 
cutting trees and removing logs; $400 
for building a barn; $50 for a chicken 
house. 


HIGH: Roosevelt’s ‘Spokesman’ 
Disowned for Too Much Talking 


In President Roosevelt’s reelection 
campaign, Dr. Stanley High, 41 and 
ambitious, had an important chore: to 
swing churchmen, feminists, and liberal 
Republicans into the Democratic line. 
Previously he had cabled foreign news 
to The Christian Science Monitor, ed- 
ited The Christian Herald, fought Pro- 
hibition repeal, and stumped for Her- 
bert Hoover in 1928 and 1932. With 
such a background and. as head of the 
Roosevelt-sponsored Good Neighbor 
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League, Dr. High was the ideal man to 
do some crusading. 

He basked in Presidential favor. Less 
spectacular White House aides 
squirmed in jealousy as he dashed in 
and out of the Executive Offices and sat 
at the desk of the late Louis McHenry 
Howe. Washington labeled him one of 
Roosevelt’s bright young men. 

But he soon fell victim to the New 
Deal’s craving for self-expression. Pres- 
idential frowns recently greeted a Lib- 
erty magazine piece in which High 
prophesied Roosevelt would crack down 
on the reactionary press. Last week, 
in a Saturday Evening Post article ti- 
tled ‘Whose Party Is It?” High read 
Democratic politicians out of the Dem- 
ocratic party—and booted himself out 
of any influential position he might 
have had. 

Expounding facts obvious to Wash- 
ington insiders, he described differ- 
ences in political opinion between old- 
line Southern Democrats, like Vice 


President Garner, and the neo-Demo- ' 


crats who comprise most of the Cabinet. 
The conservative and party-loyal South, 
he said, could never bring itself to long- 
term liberalism, nor would New Dealers 
ever play party politics. 

Then he indulged in guesswork: Gar- 
ner, Carter Glass, and Joseph T. Rob- 
inson would try to win Roosevelt back 
to old-style Democracy; inevitably the 
issue would split party ranks. The 
wicked politicians might groom Sena- 
tors Byrd and Clark or ex-Governor 
McNutt of Indiana for the 1940 Presi- 
dential nomination, according to High, 
while the honest liberal 1940 hopes are 
pinned on Secretary Wallace or Gov- 
ernor Earle of Pennsylvania. 

The article surprised none of the in- 
formed. But the editorial note pre- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Asked Congress to authorize acceptance of 
$19,000,000 art collection and gallery of- 
fered to the nation last month by Andrew 
W. Mellon, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 

Issued executive order forbidding diplomatic 


and’ consular officers to wear any official 
costumes or uniforms. 

Accepted resignation of Morris L. Cooke, 
REA administrator. 


SENATE: 

Passed and sent to conference $933,000,000 
Deficiency Appropriations Bill, including 
$789,000,000 for relief; struck out House- 
approved clause prohibiting use of emer- 
gency agencies’ personnel by Congressional 
investigating committees. 

Passed bill extending for two years govern- 
ment guarantee of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loans, 

HOUSE: 


Passed and sent to Senate the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Bill, providing 
$1,046,757,143 for fiscal year 1938. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Commerce Department estimated 1936 food 
imports at $732,336,000—14 per cent over 
1935; and exports at $201,625,000—6 per 


cent less than 1935. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Social Security Board reported, as of Jan. 1, 
22,000,000 registrations for old-age bene- 
fits, and 18,000,000 for unemployment com- 
pensation under approved laws in 35 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 4) 


Pr ee Pee a ees ae $75,399,088.54 
NS ETP PR Poe ie $174,262,898.04 
SS oo a brine o> oo 0 teen haw $1,692,093,377.48 
Deficit; fiscal year......6..00. $1,829,102,661.58 
ee | ge Se ee Mee $34,550,475,142.90 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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of the President’s close advisers”—en- 
raged some veteran Democrats. Sena- 
tor Robinson pawed the air; Vice Presi- 
dent Garner just laughed. If the story 
had White House approval, it consti- 
tuted outright repudiation of the Solid 
South. 

The Post’s editors knew they were 
throwing Democratic harmony off key. 
An editorial in the same issue proph- 
esied political history would be made 





INTERNATIONAL 


. . . from Stephen Early 


—‘if President Roosevelt does not say 
‘Hush!’ ” 

Stephen Early, the President’s sec- 
retary, had long considered High an 
unctuous busybody. Last week Early 
gleefully handed the press a curt note: 
“The President announced the death of 
the ‘official spokesman’ in March, 1933. 
He now announces the passing of the 
so-called authoritative spokesmen— 
those who write as ‘one of the Presi- 


» 


dent’s close advisers’. 


TERRE HAUTE: Labor and Law 
Go After the Smiling Beechers 


“I’ve done the sweetest thing. I’ve 
named my wife controller.” 

Samuel E. Beecher, gay, blustering, 
41-year-old Mayor of Terre Haute, Ind., 
does many “sweetest things.’ The 
phrase is his personal cliche. But in 
July, 1935, when he revealed in one of 
his weekly radio fireside chats that he 
had given Katherine Beecher the city’s 
second ranking administrative job, or- 
ganized labor felt very sour. 

Because he deputized strikebreakers 
as special police during a general strike 
in Terre Haute’s stamping, glass, brick, 
and packaging plants, the workers had 
demanded Beecher’s impeachment. His 
wife’s appointment stymied that move: 
when the Mayor is removed, his office 
goes to the controller. 

Last week labor got revenge. Leon- 
ard P. Kincade, Vigo County’s non- 
partisan, left-wing prosecutor who took 
office in January on a “Get Beecher” 
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ticket, persuaded a grand jury to in- 
dict the Beechers for misconduct and 
misfeasance in office. 

Charges: during 1936, the Mayor and 
his wife used 1,246 gallons of the Police 
Department’s gasoline; paid a hench- 
man $100 for doing nothing; allowed a 
street commissioner to collect his salary 
while working out of town on Beech- 
er’s unsuccessful campaign for the Re- 
publican Gubernatorial nomination; and 
paid a clerk $20.13 in city funds to 
prepare campaign literature. 

Mrs. Beecher’s $3,000-a-year control- 
lership had drawn no previous com- 
plaints. Yanked out of a placid, house- 
wife’s existence—playing bridge, budg- 
eting “Smilin’ Sam’s”’ $4,800 annual sal- 
ary, and mothering Sam Jr., 18, Betty, 
17, and Rosalee, 14—-she attended daily 
meetings of the Board of Public Works 
and Safety and was generally accepted 
as a competent public servant. 

The Mayor, however, took most of 
the credit. He also took credit for the 
disappearance of slot machines, pin-ball 
games, and bookmakers—result of a 
Beecher crusade shortly after his in- 
auguration. 

Despite labor’s growing resentment, 
Sam Beecher had proven himself a thor- 
ough conservative. After taking office 
in January, 1935, he set aside one after- 
noon a week for “good-will” tours of 
the city’s industries. He joined the Elks, 
Moose, Red Men, Odd Fellows, Eagles, 
Masons, Grotto, and Kiwanians. When 
his official duties slackened, he prac- 
ticed law with his nephew. 

Labor howled last Fall at Beecher’s 
treatment of Earl Browder, Communist 
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Presidential candidate. The Mayor 
vowed no Red would speak in Terre 
Haute. When Browder stepped off the 
train, police clapped him into jail and 
kept him there until long past the sched- 
uled time for his broadcast. Browder’s 
$25,000 suit against Beecher for false 
arrest is still pending. 


8 
TENNESSEE: 9-Year-Old Bride 


Shows Up Gap in Marriage Law 


Little Eunice had to hide. She really 
wanted to go out and play with Charlie 
and her brothers Herbert and Earl. 
But so many “outsiders” had been com- 
ing around to take her picture and ask 
her strange questions that she had to 
stay indoors and think of: things she 
likes—powder, lipstick, rouge, her 10- 
cent rings, and Charlie. 

Nine-year-old Eunice couldn’t under- 
stand why all her neighbors in the 
Clinch Mountains around Treadway, 
Tenn., were so excited—just because 
she and Charlie Johns, 22, had married. 
Her 18-year-old sister Ina, married five 
years, had a 10-month-old baby. At 13, 
her own mother had married Lewis 
Winstead and at 34 was a grandmother. 

When word of Eunice’s marriage 
leaked out last fortnight, Hancock 
County’s mountaineer-farmers, loafing 
in mid-Winter leisure, had plenty of 
time to talk themselves into a state of 
indignation. The Rev. Walter Lamb, a 
redheaded “hardshell” Baptist minis- 
ter, had performed the ceremony when 
Eunice and Charlie accosted him on. a 
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mountain road. Last week he defended 
himself: ‘They said they were going 
to get another preacher if I didn’t, and 
anyway they had the license, and her 
age was given as 18, and I didn’t think 
she was only 9.” 

Before reporters and newsreel pho- 
tographers began pestering Mrs. Win- 
stead, she was as outraged as any: 
“Why, land sakes, we-uns jist thought 
of her as a kid. We didn’t dream they 
wuz keepin’ company.” ; 

But the influx of visitors drove her 
to protest: “All these goin’s on are 
drivin’ my girl crazy. Hit’s got to be 
stopped. Eunice don’t -know nothin’ 
and she certainly ain’t in no fix.” (She 
couldn’t be. Women reach sexual ma- 
turity at the beginning of menstruation 
—normally at 13; a year or two earlier 
in primitive society.) 

Eunice’s father, tall and rawboned 
like most of his neighbors, seemed re- 
signed: “We tried to raise our children 
right, but you can’t take ’em by the 
hair of the head and jerk ’em up.” 

Charlie said little, but his shrewd, 
“smart-tradin’” father thought some- 
one coveted the money Charlie had 
saved from his share of corn and to- 
bacco crops. The Johns own a 100-acre 
farm. The Winsteads have only 20 
acres, and once went on relief. 

While the press expressed shock, 
Tennessee’s Legislature last week took 
action. Investigation revealed that in 
1935 the State’s age limit on marriage 
had inadvertently been repealed. The 
Senate promptly passed a bill pro- 
hibiting women from marrying before 
they reach 14. 
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U.S.S.R.: Trotsky Tells on Soviet Secret Police, 
Dispels Mystery of Moscow’s Self-Accusing Patriots 


Three years ago the United States 
accorded recognition to the Soviet 
Union. Fearing the Third Interna- 
tional’s revolt-fostering tactics, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at that time insisted 
on a mutual pledge “to prevent the ac- 
tivity of any group... aiming... to 
overthrow” either government. 

Little did the President suspect the 
United States might have to worry 
about upholding its own end of the 
promise. This possibility last week 
brought State Department and Federal 
Communications Commission officials 
into hurried consultation. 

A man without a country caused 
the excitement. Since his arrival a 
month ago in Mexico, his last haven, 
Leon Trotsky has been hurling im- 
precations against Moscow... He has 
branded as “murder” the recent. mass 
trials and executions of so-called Trot- 
skyites and loudly demanded that an 
international court clear him of charges 
that he plotted to overthrow Dictator 
Josef Stalin by involving Russia in war 
with Germany and Japan. 

From his snug harbor in sunny Az- 
tec-land (which, incidentally, has never 
recognized Soviet Russia), Trotsky 
braggingly dared Stalin to “extradite” 
him. Lenin’s former right-hand man 
also vainly threatened to sue New 
York’s Communist paper, The Daily 
Worker, for printing Moscow’s “libel” 
against him. 

Last week—after verifying that he 
could not meet his supporters in the 
United States, which bars him as a 
revolutionary—he decided on the next 
' best move: by telephone from Mexico 
City he would address anti-Stalinites 
scheduled to gather this week in Man- 
hattan’s drafty old Hippodrome. 

The State Department:and F.C.C. ex- 
perts found no legal reason to prevent 
the long-distance harangue—and hoped 
the friendly Moscow government would 
understand their predicament. 


Low-Down: To the public, whatever 
Trotsky chose to say by phone, could 
hardly be as interesting as what he 
already had told the press. Until last 
week, dazed readers had wondered 
what lay behind the fantastic self-ac- 
cusations of the former Bolshevik of- 
ficials on trial in Moscow. No adult ob- 
server swallowed the Kremlin’s expla- 
nation that patriotism had moved the 
clever conspirators to shout: “Death 
is too good for me!” 

Trotsky supplied the first authorita- 
tive key to the mystery. Speaking 
from his six-year experience in run- 
ning Russia with Lenin, he revealed: 
“The mechanics are not complicated.” 
The secret police call on Comrade X, 
who for some minor reason may be out 
of favor in the Communist party. 
“You’re under suspicion,” they tell him. 
“Our advice is, make a clean breast 


of it. Confess your seditious tenden- 
cies, promise to be good—and we'll let 
you off easy.” Comrade X, who wants 
no trouble, signs a mild confession. 

Six months later the G.P.U. calls on 
him again: “Comrade, you’re in a jam. 
You haven’t reformed as you promised. 
You’d better come clean and tell us 
who you’re working with. Otherwise 
—” X protests his innocence. The po- 
lice laugh: “So, you’re going to get 
tough? Then you lied to us six months 
ago? An enemy of the regime, eh?” 
The victim has no choice: he signs a 
second, less mild confession. 

The system works progressively. A 
controlled press, “whose monotonous 
roar frightens and demoralizes the ac- 


cused,” plus the more convincing threat” 


of military firing squads, finally brings 
Comrade X to hysteria. Hoping to es- 
cape execution, he will admit the most 
impossible crimes—‘‘then he is double- 
crossed and shot, anyway.” 

Such a fate last week awaited hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of addition- 
al “counterrevolutionaries” implicated 
by the “confessions” of last fortnight’s 
trial. Outstanding suspects: Nikolai 
Bukharin, trusted lieutenant of Lenin 
and up to a few months ago editor of 
the official Soviet daily, Izvestia; Alexei 
Rykoff, Soviet ex-Premier; Budi Mdi- 
vani, Georgian leader supposedly relat- 
ed to the marrying Mdivanis; Christian 
Rakovsky, former Ambassador to Lon- 
don; Alexander Belaborodoff, reputed 
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Stalin and Voroshiloff: The censor guarded their secret 


chief executioner of Czar Nicholas and 
his family in 1918; and Gen. V. D. 
Putna, former military attache in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Tokyo. 

Putna’s detention in the _ horror- 
haunted Lubyanka Prison aroused the 
most interest: it seemed partly to veri- 
fy reports that the treason trials 
formed a screen behind which Stalin 
attempted to curb the growing power 
of Red army marshals, headed by De- 
fense Commissar Klementi Voroshiloff. 
An intimate friend of Staff Chief Tu- 
chachevsky, Russia’s ablest strategist, 
Putna supposedly distrusted the effi- 
cacy of State socialism and favored an 
army-backed Fascist regime. 


Smoke: Censorship prevented for- 
eigners from ascertaining whether re- 
volt fires actually smoldered under the 
Kremlin. But plenty of smoke came 
out of Russia last week in the way of 
bootleg rumors. 


From Polish sources The London 
Daily Mail learned that anti-Stalinites 
had set “30 blazes” in Moscow, that 
students and soldiers had come to 
blows with the police, and that an 
army unit while marching through the 
capital had cheered Voroshiloff, ‘“ignor- 
ing Stalin.” 

The censor did pass one story of vast 
implications: from Moscow The As- 
sociated Press told of “the greatest 
Communist party purge since 1927” 
when the Stalin clique ousted Trotsky. 
Secret police had arrested “hundreds of 
influential citizens,” according to ‘“‘re- 
ports from all parts of Soviet Russia.” 


® This week the Madrid “People’s 
Court” announced it would try Spanish 
Trotskyites. 
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BRITAIN: Envoy’s Arm Casts 
Shade on King George’s Throne 


Joachim von Ribbentrop got off to a 
pad start with conservative Britons. 
Four months ago when he arrived in 
London to take up the duties of Ger- 
man Ambassador, he stepped off his 
train at Waterloo Station wearing the 
prown shirt and black tie of a Nazi 
Storm Trooper. 

Last week the 43-year-old ex-cham- 
pagne salesman sprang a new stunt— 
this time in presenting his credentials 
to George VI in the august throne room 
of Buckingham Palace. Like the other 
diplomats at this double-starched cere- 
mony, von Ribbentrop wore full eve- 
ning dress. But when he stepped up to 
the King he did not, like his obsequious 
colleagues, bow. 

The blond, blue-eyed German clicked 
his heels sharply, shot out his right arm 
and, some witnesses maintained, mur- 
mured: “Heil Hitler!” The King impas- 
sively took the Reich envoy’s credentials 

whereupon von Ribbentrop repeated 
his “barbarous performance.” 

Next day newspapers for the first 
time echoed the West End’s snorts and 
growls of “Prussian bounder!’’—al- 
though one old-timer went to the trou- 
ble of recalling that an Oriental prince 
once greeted Queen Victoria by bump- 


} ing his head on the floor without caus- 


ing a court scandal. . 

In deploring von Ribbentrop’s “Teu- 
tonic tactlessness” most commentators 
pointed to the uncertain relations be- 
tween Britain and Adolf Hitler’s ag- 
gressive Reich. The News Chronicle an- 
grily asserted his action had “aroused 
the British Cabinet” against Nazi prop- 
aganda activities and predicted that 
Berlin’s envoy would not “continue very 
much longer in his present post.” 


Host: Whatever the truth of this, 
von Ribbentrop last week assumed per- 
sonal supervision of a project dear to 
his gregarious soul. At a cost of $500,- 
000 and with the help of imported Ger- 
man craftsmen, he is converting into a 
single unit the three mansions occupied 
by the German Embassy on Carlton 
Terrace. 

In the resulting palace, he expects to 
entertain as many as 1,000 guests at a 
time, with receptions modeled on the 
affairs given by Sub-Fuehrer Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering. Thus the envoy hopes 
to smooth the way for two major aims 
in the Reich’s diplomatic program. 


COLONIES: Hitler would like Britain 
to take the lead in returning Germany's 
prewar colonies, which the peace treat- 
les divided among Britain, France, and 
Japan. Though Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin’s Cabinet has refrained from 
committing itself against such a pol- 


icy, most shades of British opinion op- 
pose it. 


CONTINENT: If France would drop its 
military alliance with Moscow, the 
Fuehrer would consider joining a new 
Locarno Treaty, guaranteeing Western 
European frontiers. - Von Ribbentrop’s 
task is to rouse British antipathy to the 
Franco-Soviet pact, bringing British 
Pressure to bear on Paris. While a 
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Ambassador von Ribbentrop heiled the King-Emperor 


large body of British public opinion 
hates communism and all its works, 
Conservative die-hards alone would as- 
sent to jeopardizing Anglo-French 
amity for the sake of placating Hitler. 


WarRNING: Last week von Ribben- 
trop’s chances received a severe jolt 
from Sir Samuel Hoare. 

In the most belligerent statement by 
any British statesman since the war, the 
56-year-old First Lord of the Admiralty 
went out of his way to castigate coun- 
tries where “national selfishness has be- 
come almost a religion’ and “force... 
OS 208... 

The ex-Foreign Secretary—mentioned 
as possible Prime Minister after Bald- 
win’s expected retirement this Spring— 
declared: “The world is in a greater 
state of confusion than at any time 
since the breakup of the Roman Em- 
pire ... Let there be no doubt in the 
minds of foreign countries as to the 
progress of our [defense] program...” 

He boasted of British naval suprem- 
acy: “We are virtually building a new 
fleet ... We can still build ships better 
and quicker than any other country 
... Will once again confirm the influence 
of British sea power... 

“The empire is the greatest area of 
internal peace the world has ever seen 
... If all this were lost .. . how great 
would be the calamity to the human 
race!” 


‘Hoty Oi’: Generally satisfied with 
rearmament, the House of Commons 


last week turned its attention chiefly to 
home affairs—notably the Regency Bill. 

A fortnight ago, King George asked 
Parliament to pass a permanent act 
covering any emergency—accession of 
a minor male or female sovereign, or 
the monarch’s “incapacity [or] ab- 
sence.” 

The bill would preclude necessity for 
temporary legislation such as _ that 
which set up Councils of State during 
the illnesses of King George V. Should 
the present heir, 10-year-old Princess 
Elizabeth, accede to the throne before 
she is 18, the King’s eldest brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, would automatical- 
ly become Regent. 

Last week’s debate gave Willie Gal- 
lacher, only Communist M.P., one of 
his rare chances to attack the mon- 
archy: “It plays no part at all but that 
of a rubber stamp, or occasionally pro- 
viding circuses and that sort of thing 
... This bill is an attempt to maintain 
the historical fiction . of a God- 
anointed and holy-oil family.” 

Then the 55-year-old Scot—one of 
five M.P.’s who would like to make 
Britain a republic—turned on King 
George himself: “There is not only the 
fact that you have had the abdication 
of a monarch who had been presented 


as ...an ideal man but you have now 
got a monarch that no one is sure of at 
all... the government does not expect 


the present monarch to last out his 
time...” 
General uproar brought a Conserva- 
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tive, Earl Winterton, to his feet. “Not 
even a member who represents such a 
small body of opinion . . . should be per- 
mitted, in vulgar parlance, to get away 
with that monstrous assertion . . . made 
... by... a distorted brain.” 

The Regency Bill, adopted on second 
reading 305-1, went to the House of 
Lords. 


Economy: Outside Parliament, the 
Man Who Was King caused Premier 
Baldwin new headaches. Liberal and 
Labor leaders had promised strong op- 
position should the government attempt 
to carry through its plans to grant the 
Duke of Windsor an income—reported 
at $125,000—from public funds. 

The Cabinet had intended to include 
Edward’s allowance in the civil list [of- 
ficial royal family budget] to be placed 
before Parliament this Spring. Last 
week, conferences between the King 
and his Ministers indicated an alterna- 
tive: the Duke may receive an allowance 
out of George VI’s own revenues. 

Sunday, the Duke’s only sister, Mary, 
and her husband, the Earl of Hare- 
wood, arrived in Vienna. Edward ea- 
gerly walked along the crowded station 
platform until he caught sight of the 
Princess Royal, first relative permitted 
to visit him’ since he abdicated. His 
wistful face lighted up as he ap- 
proached her. He placed his hands on 
her shoulders and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

“Well,” she said, “you look fit.” Her 
husband, never cordial to the former 
King, shook hands politely. 


Outside the station, Viennesé crowds ” 


greeted Edward with Hochs, as if he 
were an Archduke. The party then 
sped off to Edward’s hill hermitage, 
Castle Enzesfeld, 25 miles south of 
Vienna. In this 81l-year-old eyrie, 
London expected, Princess Mary would 
help straighten out her brother’s fi- 
nances. 

One report said the King and Queen 
Mother Mary had offered $500,000 for 
the Sandringham royal estate—which 
George V bequeathed to Edward—and 
that the Duke held out for $750,000. 


Enzesfeld reports indicated Edward 
needed ready cash. He was anxious to 
marry Wallis Simpson as soon as pos- 
sible after Apr. 27, when her divorce 
becomes final, but running the Enzes- 
feld estate had proved costly. A Vienna 
rumor said he had chided the Baron’s 
gardener for smoking a $1.75 pipe. 

Viennese folk have remarked on Ed- 
ward’s conversion to simple living. Not 
once recently has he visited the capital’s 
gay night clubs: 


Last week, he did attend a social 
function. At a musicale given by Brit- 
ish Minister Sir Walford Selby, the ex- 
King heard ballads of love and exile. 
One, “In Retirement,” began and ended 
with the words: “Leave me alone, oh 
world; let my heart remain with its 
pain and bliss.” Another, Richard 
Strauss’ “Dedication,” lamented: “You 
know, dear soul, that far from you I 
SUMGE.. <<. 


The session wound up with an old- 
time English refrain: ‘Green Hills o’ 
Somerset! ... no more we walk by you 
—Green Hills, no more!” 
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ITALY: Mussolini Admires 


Washington’s Social Dictator 


ROOSEVELT, IF ELECTED, MAY CALL 
KINGS, DICTATORS, AND PRESIDENTS TO 
GREAT-POWER PEACE CONFERENCE. 

That front-page headline in The New 
York Times of Aug. 26 gave Democratic 
campaign captains the breakfast stag- 
gers. It also brought a false bloom in- 
to the cheeks of practical pacifists— 
those who fail to ree how peace can pre- 
vail permanently unless Uncle Sam 
helps police the wayward world. Both 
sides quickly forgot the headline after 
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Duce: ‘We were the first 

to face ... . modern life’ 

the President explained he had never 
suggested such a plan but merely 
“thought of it aloud.” 

Last week that thought echoed un- 
expectedly in a great, bare room sel- 
dom associated with conciliation—the 
office of Benito Mussolini in Venezia 
Palace, Rome. The phenomenon oc- 
curred on the fourteenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Black Shirt 
army. It was provoked by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, foreign affairs ex- 
pert and only woman editorial writer 
for The New York Times, who has 
known the Duce since his days afoot 
and who likes to visit him on Fascist 
anniversaries. 

This time she found him bronzed from 
tumbling in the snow on a hill near 
Rome. His enormous desk was bare, 
as usual, except for two red roses and 
a cup of herb tea which he drinks every 
day at 5 o’clock. The conversation be- 
gan, logically, with Spain: the Duce 
saw more danger to world peace in the 
peninsular war than “most people real- 
ize.” a 

He thought something should be done 
about world peace and recalled The 
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Times story of Aug. 26: “Was this a 
serious suggestion on the part of Roose- 
velt ?” 

Mrs. McCormick explained about 
“thinking aloud.” Signor Mussolini 
said he thought he understood the work- 
ings of Mr. Roosevelt’s mind. He ad- 
mired him. “Do you wish to know why 
I admire him? I admire him because 
he is so bold.” The Duce beamed. “He 
is also something of a dictator. Not 
in the same sense that I am a dictator. 
He is what I would describe as a social 
dictator . He has averted great 
dangers.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Roosevelt had to 
contend with the. capitalistic system, 
added the Duce. His smile now van- 
ished. He became excited. He rose 
and vehemently struck his desk, caus- 
ing the teacup and roses to quiver: 


“You make me impatient! ... The 
era of capitalism is over. Here in 
Italy it is finished, dead! When you 


speak of democracy, if you mean gov- 
ernment for and in the interest of the 
people, then our system, and ours 
alone, is democratic.” 


Nineteenth-century democracy, based 
on individual enterprise, could not sur- 
vive in a world of “machines and mass 
production ... The future will recognize 
that we were the first to face and adapt 
government to the facts of modern 
life.” 


’ 
SPAIN: Red Premier Returns 
To See Home, Finds It a Ruin 


Gen. Francisco Franco’s vanguard 
reached the gates of Madrid Nov. 7. 
That evening Premier Largo Caballero 
slipped away in an automobile; and set 
up the Red government at Valencia. 

Last week Franco’s troops still ham- 
mered at the capital. Caballero, visit- 
ing the city for the first time in three 
months, found his home in ruins. “We 
shall build a new, finer Madrid,’ he said 
hopefully. Two days later his hopes 
lost some of their rosiness: with a sud- 
den tank attack, which folded back the 
defenders 4 miles, the Whites threat- 
ened to cut Madrid from its sole direct 
link with the rest of the world—the 
Valencia highway. 


Franco’s men also converged on 
Malaga, famous for its grapes, im- 
portant as a naval base and vital as a 
port of supplies to the Reds who have 
been harrying the Nationalists in 
Southern Spain. Along the coast from 
Gibraltar and down through the sur- 
rounding mountains marched nine 
White columns, including a regiment’s 
worth of Italians. From the sea, Fran- 
co’s three best cruisers pounded Spain’s 
second largest seaport with 6-inch 
shells. 


Monday Franco’s hard-riding Moor- 
ish cavalry clattered over Malaga’s 
cobbled streets. The defenders fied 
eastward along the coast, leaving to 
the victors most of their supplies and 
some 200,000 starving, panic-stricken 
civilians. - 


® Notable arrivals in Spain last week: 
16,000 Italians, one Ethiopian. The 
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LANDING PARTY :Last week Spain’s civil war 
raged along the mellow Mediterranean coast. Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco, investing Malaga by land and sea, adopted 
methods used by the British in their ill-fated 1915 Dar- 
danelles campaign. 

Then Turkish gunners and sharpshooters picked off some 
100,000 Australian and New Zealand soldiers who surged 
from landing boats onto the Gallipoli peninsula’s shores. 
Now Franco’s troopships attempt similar landings over 
barges shoved against the shore. 


© REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE PHOTOS 
3. The concealed machine gunner merely sighted his weapon—and waited until the others came 
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WINTER MANEUVERS: Not all the Fuehrer’s men have learned to keep in step. 





Roman “volunteers” landed somewhere 
near Gibraltar to help Franco. Prince 
Gehvet, son of the late Ras Imru, ap- 
peared at Valencia to join the Reds. 
His father, who slowed up the Fascist 
advance on Addis Ababa, later posed as 
a friend of the victors. Last month a 
firing squad ended his career. 


. 
JAPAN: Businessman Proposes; 


War Office, as Usual, Disposes 


As president of the China Develop- 
ment Co., formed to exploit North 
China’s electric power, railroad, coal, 
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and cotton possibilities, Shinji Sogo 
ranks among Japan’s most influential 
men. 

Last week, Sogo offered advice to 
Senjuro Hayashi, ex-War Minister en- 
gaged in forming a Cabinet. Premier 
Koki Hirota’s resignation Jan. 23, after 
criticism in the Diet, had left militarists 
and politicians on opposite sides in a 
struggle for power. First, Gen. Kaz- 
ushige Ugaki, a Liberal, tried to sup- 
ply a government. When war lords 
balked, Emperor Hirohito called upon 
Hayashi. 

On Sogo’s insistence, the 61-year-old 
moderate Premier-designate proposed 
extremists for two key posts: War Min- 
istry, Lt. Gen. Seijiro Itagaki, Kwan- 
tung (Manchukuoan) army commander 
noted for belligerent utterances di- 


rected at China; Navy Ministry, Ad- 
miral Nobumasa Suetsugu, whose chief 
aversion is the United States. 

But Sogo received an unpleasant sur- 
prise. Heeding Parliament’s outcry 
against military “Fascists,” army lead- 
ers rejected the nominations. The War 
Office nevertheless imposed a ban on 
party adherents: Parliament members 
volunteering for Cabinet service must 
drop political affiliations. 

After three days of negotiations, 
Hayashi and the militarists compro- 
mised. Assuming the Foreign and Edu- 
cation portfolios himself, the Premier 
formed an army-approved, nonpolitical 
Cabinet of eight members. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


FRANCE: The dark horsemen—riding in South of France maneuvers behind the beginnings of a smoke screen (left)—bespeak French anx- 
iety over increased German influence in Spanish Morocco. Less populous than Germany by 24,000,000, France counts on Moroccan and other 
African manpower for one-third its potential war strength. To meet the Reich’s fabulous arms outlay (estimated up to $5,000,000,000 a year) 
the Chamber of Deputies last week passed a special $885,000,000 defense program. Prime objects: to close dangerous gaps in the Maginot sys 
tem of border forts; to increase the air force fivefold. 
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METHODISTS: Proposed Merger 
Called Segregation of Negroes 


In its Lincoln’s Birthday number is- 
sued last week, Zions Herald breaks a 
story that would have interested the 
Great Emancipator whose picture ap- 
pears on the Methodist weekly’s cover. 

The article is based on a letter sent 
last week to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
by the Rev. Lorenzo H. King. The min- 
ister—a former editor of the Southwest- 
ern edition of The Christian Advocate 
and now pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
New York City—asked the organization 
“to institute legal proceedings” to re- 
strain the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from carrying out its unification plan, 
adopted at the denomination’s General 
Conference at Columbus, Ohio, last May. 

The plan—to unite the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church into this country’s 
largest Protestant group—rouses Dr. 
King’s opposition because one of the 
United Church’s six conferences would be 
composed solely of Negroes, segregat- 
ing them from the other five for white 
members. Zions Herald, one of Method- 
ism’s few periodicals which have op- 
posed the merger, agrees with Dr. King 
that it would make Methodist Negroes’ 
membership “fixed in terms purely of 
color and race.” 


Proponents of the plan have stressed 
the hope that the separate conference 
would provide “self-expression” and 
“leadership development” for colored 
members. But Dr. King disagrees: ad- 
mitting that “a few leaders will gain 
place, preferment, and prestige,” he 
fears “the masses of Negro members by 
tens of thousands will lose forever their 
privilege of freedom of membership.” 


Dr. King says church leaders are 
blind to the intense resentment the plan 
has evoked among Negroes. Even now 
colored Methodists, feeling the Church 
has let them down, have dropped away 
from parishes right and left. If the 
plan is adopted, Dr. King fears whole- 
sale defections. “It is breaking my 
heart,” he said last week. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, surprised 
by Dr. King’s request, didn’t quite know 
what it could do. Methodists in general 
felt legal action would be a mistake. 


;@ 
EUCHARIST: Congress Convenes 
In Orient for the First Time 


The day before Christmas radio 
listeners all over the world, except in 
Nazi Germany, heard the halting words 
and labored breath of a 79-year-old 
man. They wondered whether it was 
the last time they would hear Pius XI, 
who, from what seemed to be his death- 
bed, pleaded for peace on earth. 

Last Sunday, short waves, again en- 
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circling the globe, carried the pope’s 
voice. His condition reported “greatly 
improved” after two operations to re- 
move gangrenous tissue from his legs, 
the Holy Father sounded stronger as he 
urged “a daily increase of devotion... 
for the promotion of missionary activi- 
ty” that “wandering brothers and all 
those who sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death may... attain light, 
truth, and life.”’ 

The Pontiff’s 473-word broadcast was 
the climax of the biggest gathering of 
Christians ever assembled among 
brown-skinned Orientals. Other dis- 
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Dennis Cardinal Dougherty 

- 
tinctions were earned by the 33rd Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress at Ma- 
nila, where a half million Roman 
Catholics of all colors knelt in adoration 
of the Holy Eucharist. For the first 
time an American—Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia 
—acted as the Pope’s personal repre- 
sentative to an international Eucharistic 
Congress. For the first time such a 
congress took place in the Far East. 

The Philippine Commonwealth is the 
only Christian country in the Far East, 
and the Church held this year’s congress 
in Manila because it hopes to gain more 
converts in the Orient. In Japan there 
are few more Roman Catholics than 
were won in the middle of the sixteenth 
century by St.. Francis Xavier, first 
missionary to Nippon. In China pagans 
outnumber Christians 200 to 1. In the 
Philippines 11,000,000 of the 13,000,000 
population are nominal Roman Cath- 
olics, but last week’s Catholic commen- 
tators took small comfort in that pro- 
portion. 

Population of the islands has dou- 
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bled since Americans hauled down the 
Spanish flag; yet half as many priests 
minister to Filipinos as did in 1898. 
There is only one priest for every 
44,692 Catholics in one of the fourteen 
Philippine dioceses. In the Archdiocése 
of Manila, comparable in numerical 
strength to New York’s Archdiocese, 
there is one priest for every 5,522 com- 
municants; New York’s proportion is 
one priest to 726. 

Devout Filipinos saw the faith of 
their compatriots quickened by the 
Eucharistic Congress. Manila business- 
men agreed with Father Austin Hannon, 

who told Rotarians that the 
gathering would publicize the 
Philippines and increase their 

. trade. Sponsors of the Philippine 
Carnival—scheduled for- the 
same time as the congress— 
heeded clerical warnings, that 
its sideshows, burlesques, and 
half-naked women would “sully” 
the city for visiting pilgrims. 
They changed the name of their 
enterprise to “Philippine Ex- 
position,” abolished “‘cheapening 
and degrading features,” and 
postponed coronation of “Miss 
Philippines of 1937” until after 
the congress. 

Filipino churchmen looked 
forward to the arrival of Car- 
dinal Dougherty, the Papal Leg- 
ate, who spent his “happiest 
thirteen years” as a Bishop in 
the islands. His Eminence was 
quartered in Malacanang Palace, 
official residence of Spanish and 
American Governors General 
and now the Philippine White 
House. His absent host, Presi- 
dent Quezon, en route to the 
United States, telephoned greet- 
ings from Tokyo. 

The seamen’s strike kept many 
would-be pilgrims in the United 
States, but the Tatsuta Maru 
brought scores of Americans, 
headed by Archbishop Mitty of 
San Francisco. This Japanese 
liner—with Sunji-Ito, a Catholic 
convert, as its captain—is the 
first ship on which the. Church. has 
permitted the Blessed Sacrament to be 
reserved on the altar during a voyage. 
Twenty other liners in Manila Harbor 
were floating hotels. 

From China came Bishop Paul Yu- 
pin of Nanking with three other native 
and nine Occidental Bishops. A shipload 
of Japanese Catholics arrived with a 
convert. When Mrs. Shiju Osawa 
boarded ship she was a Buddhist; when 
she disembarked in Manila she was 
about to become a Catholic. 

During the five days of the congress 
Cardinal Dougherty presided at the 
glass-enclosed, air-conditioned altar set 
up at Luneta Park on Manila’s water 
front. The Eucharist was extolled and 
communism was denounced in a score 
of tongues. Hundreds of thousands of 
Igorots, Chinese, Japanese, and Malays 
sang Church hymns, adored the Blessed 
Sacrament, and received Communion. 

Church history will record the 33rd 
International Eucharistic Congress as 
one of Catholicism’s most brilliant dis- 
plays of pageantry. 
























BOXING: Pugs Won’t Fight But 
Managers and Promoters Will 


Tame as was the Joe Louis-Bob Pas- 
tor fight a fortnight ago, it exploded the 
wildest verbal free-for-all that has 
rocked boxing in years. 

Several ring writers suspected that 
Louis hadn’t even tried to catch Pastor; 
they pointed an accusing finger at his 
managers. Joseph Bostica, a young 
Negro writer who had paid $16.50 to see 
the fight, blamed Pastor for running 
away and demanded his money back. 
Snappily dressed, Bostica appeared at 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion offices last week and announced 
that he had turned over his ticket stub 
toa lawyer. He will sue on the grounds 
that his stub advertises a boxing con- 
test, which he never saw. 


The commission refused to worry 
about Bostica but worked itself into a 
lather over rumors that Pastor had been 
matched with Max Baer. 


As a warning that they would not 
sanction such a bout, they called in 
Referee Arthur Donovan and asked his 
opinion of the Louis-Baer fight last 
Summer. A bitter enemy of Baer, Don- 
ovan jumped at the chance of labeling 
him a quitter: “When I got to 8 in my 
final count, I yelled to him to get up, but 
he only shook his head and waited to be 
counted out.” 


The week’s most complicated contro« 
versy raged over whom James J. Brad- 
dock,. world’s heavyweight champion, 
will fight next. Two months ago he 
signed a contract, approved by the New 
York State Athletic: Commission, to 
take on Max Schmeling in Madison 
Square Garden Bowl, Long Island City, 
N.Y., June 3. Madison Square Garden 
Corp. and Mike Jacobs were to be co- 
promoters. 


But two developments induced Joe 
Gould, Braddock’s Jewish manager, to 
disregard the contract: New York Jews 
shook fists in Gould’s face and threat- 
ened a boycott of Schmeling, Hitler’s 
heavyweight; Pastor’s showing against 
Louis convinced Gould that the sup- 
posedly brutal Brown Bomber will not 
necessarily remove Braddock’s valu- 
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able crown, though twenty others beat 
him up before he became champion. 

Gold-minded Gould concluded that 
Schmeling would draw a meager crowd; 
Louis, a million-dollar gate. “And 
$500,000 to my Jim ain’t no tin.” 

To duck his New York binder, Gould 
last week arranged to export the Louis- 
Braddock fight to Ghicago, The date: 
June 13. The promoters: Sheldon Clark, 
oil executive, and Mike Jacobs, who el- 
bowed himself into the picture because 
he holds a contract: on Louis’ services 
until 1940, 

Bitter sessions of legal punching 
seem inevitable. Schmeling will un- 
doubtedly sue Braddock and Jacobs; so 
will Madison Square Garden. The New 
York State Athletic Commission may 
seek a Federal injunction. 

Gould will accept all this free pub- 
licity without a complaint: “Even the 
Standard Oil Co. gets involved in con- 
tract suits, so why should we be 
snooty ?” 


TRACK: Japanese Pole Vaulter 
Soars Over American Obstacles 


The Millrose Games’ Wanamaker 
Mile last week turned out exactly as 
expected. Don Lash sprinted to the 
front, exhausted himself, and faded in 
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the last lap. Iron Man Glenn Cunning- 
ham, the Kansan who now runs for the 
New York Curb Exchange, chugged 
along and came up from fourth place to 
win in mediocre time—4 minutes 14.4 
seconds. In second place, Gene Venzke; 
third, Archie San Romani; fourth, Lash. 

The surprise of the Madison Square 
Garden meet was provided by Sueo 
Ohe, Japanese pole vaulter who arrived 
in this country less than two weeks ago 
—and was shocked to find he had to 
pay customs officials $1.50 tax on each 
of five bamboo vaulting poles. 

Ohe pronounces his name Oi, and he 
muttered “oi” in surprise at this im- 
polite greeting. Later in the day he 
said “oi” with emphasis five times more 
when he discovered his quintet of poles 
had cracked in transit. After inspect- 
ing 200 American poles—most.of which 
were too heavy. and long for him—Ohe 


“selected one and practiced for three 


days. 
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Though the black-haired, gold-toothed 
Japanese had tied for second in last 
Summer’s Berlin Olympics, no one ex- 
pected him to soar very high in his 
New York debut. He never before had 
vaulted indoors on a board runway. 

He apologized to sport writers in 
advance for failure—and also begged 
their pardon for not bringing a hat to 
this country. American athletes who 
visited Japan in 1934 wore no hats, so 
he thought bareheadedness a United 
States’ fashion. 

Ohe’s debut called for no apologies. 
The Japanese vaulted 14 feet 3 inches 
—defeating Earle Meadows, Olympic 
winner, and George Varoff, who holds 
the world’s record at 14 feet 614 inches 
—the first invading foreigner to out- 
vault an American in ten years. Only 
one other Nipponese athlete, Shuhei 
Nashida, has ever soared over the 14- 
foot barrier; at Berlin, he tied Ohe for 
runner-up honors. 

Ohe is 22 years old here, but 23 in 
Japan where birthdays are computed 
like those of American horses. Jan. 1, 
every Japanese becomes legally one 
year older, regardless of the actual 
date of his birth. 

Agile and acrobatic, Ohe is exhibit A 
of the skill now being developed in Ja- 
pan in anticipation of Tokyo’s 1940 Olym- 
pics. In the 1936 games, Japan unoffi- 
cially finished fifth, beaten by Germany, 
United States, Italy, and Hungary. 


- 
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SCREEN: Hollywood  Furthers 
Better Understanding of China 


In Nanking a little girl was ill. The 
doctor’s prescription was hard to take: 
the child must be sent to the United 
States. Hospitalization and treatment 
would be expensive. Low in funds, the 
distraught mother—a teacher in the 
University of Nanking—decided to 
write a book on the off-chance that it 
would sell a few thousand copies. 

Pearl Sydenstricker Buck completed 
“The Good Earth” in 1930. Published 
the following year, the novel headed 
the American best-seller list for 21 
months, a record; it also won the Pul- 
itzer Prize and was translated into 
twenty foreign languages. 

Irving Thalberg envisioned it as a 
screen production, and he acquired the 
film rights for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Thalberg didn’t live to see the picture, 
dedicated to his memory, which had its 
premiere at the Astor Theatre, New 
York, last week. 

Faithful to the spirit of the novel, the 
screen version, in the persons of the 
land-hungry Wang Lung and his wife, 
O-lan, again makes vividly absorbing 
the Chinese farmers’ struggle to wrest 
subsistence from the not always good 
earth. 

The film is fortunate in its cast. 
Orientals, assigned fat roles, handled 
them with Western assurance. Walter 
Connolly is amusing as an avaricious 
old man; Charley Grapewin, convinc- 
ingly authentic as Wang Lung’s father. 
Even so, Luise Rainer and Paul Muni, 
bearing the brunt of the story, over- 
shadow their co-actors. 

For the greater part of the picture, 
Paul Muni’s Wang Lung is a notable 
impersonation of the simple peasant. 
Then, in the wild looting of a prince’s 
palace, O-lan stumbles on a little sack 
of precious stones, enabling Wang 
Lung to leave the soil. Now a wealthy 
emulator of his betters, he takes unto 
himself a second wife and the trouble 
that follows in her wake. The resulting 
situation is hardly indigenous to China 
and has the effect of conventionalizing 
Muni’s portrayal. In contrast, Luise 
Rainer, her beauty made drab by the 
miracle of make-up, gives a subdued 
performance unmarred by a single 
false note. 

Filming of The Good Earth presented 
technical problems that few studios 
would care to face. More than 7,000 
people labored in its making; yet only 
68 had speaking parts, and the extras 
were exceeded in numbers by the huge 
Staff of artisans and technical workers. 

First problem was the choice of lo- 
cale. Either M-G-M could charter a 
Steamship line and make the film in 
China, or China could be. brought— 
lock, stock, and livestock—to Holly- 
wood, The latter course was decided 
on, but a complete unit went to China 
to photograph atmosphere and collect 
Properties. More than 3,000 packing 
cases of loot, and miles of celluloid 
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Together they give thanks to their gods at the village shrine 
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film, accompanied this expedition back 
to the land of Sunkist oranges. 


All that remained was the more.con-, 


‘ventional task of setting up a Chinese 
landscape in the San Fernando Valley, 
50 miles from Los Angeles. For one 
of the locations, 500 acres sufficed, its 
hills terraced for ricefields, its lower 
stretches irrigated for typical Chinese 
crops. 

In the interest of authenticity, the 
crops were actually planted; and while 
they matured, a walled city with its 
twisting streets sprouted on another 
location. Farmhouses and hovels, wa- 
ter wheels and shrines, dismantled in 
China, reappeared on the California 
landscape, sounding a nostalgic note 
for the herd of Chinese water buffaloes 
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any present-day Simpson-Windsor anal- 
ogy, this tragedy remains the Bard’s 
first experiment in the error of human 
frailty, which became the unifying ele- 
ment of his many plays. 

It is not’great or even good drama, 
but it does provide an actor’s holiday. 
When Richard has to pay with his 
crown for his sins, he becomes a piti- 
ably appealing young man—and peni- 
tent sinners are always sure-fire on 
the stage. 

Which brings up the point, for al- 
most no reason at all, of what the 
WPA has in conimon with a Broadway 
song-and-dance man. For this incon- 


gruous pair has given New York the 
year’s two most distinguished produc- 
First, the Federal 


tions of classics. 





Maurice Evans (King Richard II) surrenders England’s crown to Ian Keith (Bolingbroke) 


that shared their exile. Then, after 
three and a half years of preparation, 
the cameras started grinding. 

Some of that same deliberation shows 
in the finished film. It runs well over 
two hours on the screen, and there are 
moments when the story lags. Never- 
theless Sidney Franklin’s fine direction 
pares those moments to a minimum. 
With his camera always focused on the 
essentially static lives of Wang Lung 
and O-lan, Franklin incorporates in the 
background exciting scenes bred of 
famine and revolution, and an almost 
biblical plague of locusts. The devas- 
tating attack of the insect hordes and 
the peasants’ furious battle to save 
their crops provides the film with a 
climax as stirring as any ever derived 
from the clash between cowboys and 
Indians, or gangsters and G-men. 


STAGE: Broadway Comic Offers 
Tragedy of a Deposed King 


Shakespeare’s “Richard II” tells of a 
pleasure-loving young English monarch 
forced to abdicate because he pitted 
the divine right of kings against the 
temporal power of the State. Shorn of 


Theatre Project offered Orson Welles 
in a magical Marlowe’s ‘“Faustus.” 
Now Eddie Dowling, with Robinson 


Smith, presents Maurice Evans in Rich-. 


ard II, which opened last week at the 
St. James Theatre. 

Evans takes the Master’s actingest 
role into his trained throat and gives 
forth a symphony of sympathy. When 
his elocution strains on the high notes, 
he still has that wistful, young-manly 
beauty. Whoever does not feel his 
woes will admire his flawless technique. 
A year ago, virtuosity brought him 
American fame and fan mail as Romeo 
to Katharine Cornell’s Juliet, and again 
last Fall as Napoleon in “St. Helena.” 

So he thought he would show Broad- 
way what he did with Richard in his 
native land. Two years ago he played 
it four weeks at the famous Old Vic 
Theatre in London. 

The last American presentation of 
the tragedy starred Edwin Booth at 
Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1875. 
Dowling and Smith believed Evans 
could uphold the tradition, and they 
did their part with production and cast. 

Above all, there is Ian Keith, as 
fine a figure of a. fourteenth-century 
knight as anyone could ask for. Keith 
plays Henry Bolingbroke, enemy and 
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cousin of the King; right or wrong, 
he is mighty and believable when he 
takes the crown—even though it is 
history that two generations later his 
usurpation of power brought on the 
Wars of the Roses between the Houses 
of Lancaster and York. 


MUSICALS: English 
Films Offer Contrasting Entertainment 


and = American 


The charms that soothe the Savage 
breast are given a slightly difficult as- 
signment in a brace of new musicals, 
Twentieth Century-Fox’ On the Avenue 
is distinguished chiefly for Irving Ber- 
lin’s score. Head Over Heels in Love 
(Gaumont British) lilts to the melodies 
of Gordon and Revel. Both films are 
a triumph of music over story matter. 


The Hollywood studio fancies Dick 
Powell as an actor-author who lam- 
poons America’s richest girl in a stage 
skit, only to marry her after one of 
those whirlwind get-slapped-and-get- 
kissed affairs. Madeleine Carroll proves 
decorative, at least, in a role that no 
one could make very endearing; Powell 
varies a customary performance with 
occasional recourse to a paunch and a 
white goatee. Unfortunately, a strong 
supporting cast, headed by Alice Faye 
and the Ritz Brothers, isn’t allowed to 
give quite as much support as the 
principals seem to ‘require. 


With its handsome production and 
Berlin’s excellent score, the American 
film outclasses the British studio’s in 
two departments. On the other hand, 
“Head Over Heels in Love” stars Jessie 
Matthews, which automatically evens 
things up. The story, when it isnt 
stuck on ‘the horns of the dilémma in 
which a cabaret singer finds herself, 
dawdles pleasantly between Paris’ 
Right and Left banks. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: And Now Good-Bye: Former- 
ly owned by Leslie Howard but re- 
leased after his severe reception as 
Hamlet, Philip Howard’s play—based 
on the James Hilton novel—opened 
last week at the John Golden Theatre. 
It isa tedious, sentimental dramatiza- 
tion of popular fiction but worth while 
because of Philip Merivale’s enactment 
of the Rev. Howat Freemantle’s 
thwarted romance. 

ScREEN: Champagne Waltz (Para- 
mount): After vanquishing the Vien- 
nese waltz in its home town, swingtime 
loses the decision in a return bout. 
Gladys Swarthout, as an advocate of 
the Johann Strauss tradition, sings and 
acts pleasantly; as the brash and gum- 
chewing American, Fred MacMurray 
ingeniously states the case for jazz. 
The provident amalgamation of three- 
quarter time and swing makes for 4 
climax that is quite satisfactory in the 
fictional field, but a trifle grotesque in 
the musical.. Whenever the lavishly 
staged operetta belies the effervescence 
of its title, Jack Oakie crashes through 
with some weight-lifting. 
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FREDERIKA: Most histori- 


ans excuse Germany’s greatest poet, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, for 
his failure to marry Frederika Brion. 
If he hadn’t gone to the Duke of 
Weimar’s court as  poet-in-waiting, 
he might not have written ‘Faust.’ 
Maybe Goethe’s frustrated love 
for the beautiful country girl did in- 
spire his poetic fever—but it was 
hard on little ‘Rika. That is the 
story of the Shuberts’ operetta which 
opened at the Imperial Theatre last 
week—with charming eighteenth- 
century costumes, sentimental melo- 
dies by Franz Lehar, the baritone 
and profile appeal of Dennis King 
(Goethe), the soprano voice of love- 
ly Helen Gleason (Frederika), and 
the slapstick comedy of Ernest 
Truex (Lenz). Goethe gives Frederika a practical joke . . . and gets an audience for his poetry 
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Lenz (center) brings the brooding court poet news of Frederika, still faithfully awaiting his return 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Josef Hofmann, pianist, 
and the former Betty Short, their third 
son, Peter, in Philadelphia. 

BirtTupay: Jascha Heifetz, violinist 
who is about to begin a four-month, 
55-concert American tour, 36, Feb. 2. 


... James Clark McReynolds, conserva- 
tive Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 75, Feb. 3. 
“Just another day, and I’m another 
year older.” 


ENGAGED: John Hugo Russell, Baron 
Ampthill, father of Britain’s “dream 
baby,” and Sibell Faithful Lumley. 
Lord Ampthill was recently divorced 
by the former Christabel Hulme; ten 
years ago he carried on a court fight 
with her over the legitimacy of their 
son. He claimed their relations had al- 
ways been platonic; she said the child 
was conceived while he slept. 


..- Ring Lardner Jr., screen writer and 
son of the late Ring Lardner, humorist, 
and Silvia Schulman, secretary to David 
O. Selznick, film producer. They will 
marry in two weeks. 

MarrieD: Vittorio Mussolini, 21, son 
of Italy’s Duce, and Orsola Buvoli, 23, 
daughter of a Milan furrier, at the 
Church of San Giuseppe, Rome. Though 
the Premier, who escorted the bride, 
insisted that the wedding be simple, 
thousands of Black Shirts had to hold 
back crowds for more than an hour 
before the ceremony. 


..- Margaret Drummond, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Eric Drummond, British 
Ambassador to Rome and once Secre- 
tary General to the League of Na- 
tions; and John Walker 3rd, former 
Pittsburgher who is now associate in 
charge of fine arts at the American 
Academy in Rome; in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Rome. 


Divorce Soucut: By Adrienne Ames, 
movie actress, from Bruce Cabot, ac- 
tor. Miss Ames obtained an interlocu- 
tory decree of divorce from Cabot last 
July; they were reconciled a few 
months later and parted again Jan. 13. 


... By the former Arline Judge, screen 
actress, from Wesley Ruggles, film di- 
rector, in Los Angeles, on grounds of 
cruelty. Mrs. Ruggles asked custody 
of their son and announced a settle- 
ment of $1,000 a month. 


.-..By the former Ruth Morgenthau, 
sister of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and daughter of the former Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, from George Washing- 
ton Naumberg, retired New York bank- 
er, in Reno. 


ARRIVED: Marlene Dietrich, film ac- 
tress, in New York, from England. 
Though reporters glimpsed a child who 
stewards said was her daughter, Miss 
Dietrich insisted she was not on the ship. 


..-Luise Rainer, Viennese actress, in 
New’ York from Hollywood. She was 
asked about rumors of a divorce from 
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CHRISTENING: Sprinkling water from the River Jordan on her forehead. the Archbishop 
of Canterbury this week christened the youngest member of the British royal family. In the 
private chapel at Buckingham Palace he named the 46-day-old Princess—second child of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent—Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel: Alexandra for her 
great-grandmother, Helen for her maternal grandmother, Elizabeth and Olga for two aunts. 
and Christabel because she was born on Christmas Day. The first picture of her career shows 
her here in the arms of “Nurse Louisa”—Louisa Roberts of the Mothercraft Training Society. 
formerly employed by Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, brother-in-law of the Duchess of Kent. 





Clifford Odets, playwright, whom she 
married a month ago. “I love Mr. 
Odets, and Mr. Odets loves me.” 

Diep: Elihu Root, statesman, eight 
days before his 92nd birthday, of 
broncho-pneumonia, in New York City. 
A slender man with a bang of silver 
hair, he was considered one of the 
ablest diplomats of his time. 


From Clinton, N.Y., where his fa- 
ther, Oren (Cube) Root, was Professor 
of Mathematics at Hamilton College, 
Root came to New York to study law. 
At 28 he was a successful lawyer, one 
of the defense counsel for “Boss” Wil- 
liam M. Tweed. That job, coupled with 
his later corporation practice, made 
him avoid elective office. 


In 1899 President McKinley drafted 
him as Secretary of War. Root com- 
pletely reorganized the army.* Then he 
became Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of State. T. R. found Root most valu- 
able: “He fights with me.” Between 
fights, he negotiated 75 treaties, im- 
proved South American relations, and 
reached the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 


by which Japan voluntarily restricted 
coolie emigration to America. For these 
accomplishments—and for settlement 
of the vexatious Panama Canal tolls 
dispute—Root won the Nobel Prize. 


A term as Senator—which he didn’t 
like: “The Senate does such little 
things in such a little way’”—and del- 
egateship to the 1921 Washington na- 
val conference were Root’s only other 
American public offices. Yet he con- 
tinued active. He was president of the 
Hague Tribunal, headed the Republi- 
cans who hoped for a compromise on 
the League of Nations issue, fought 
prohibition, practiced law, drafted much 
of the World Court’s framework, and 
wrote the protocol to facilitate Ameri- 
can membership. 


...Edward Frowde Seagram, 63, presi- 
dent of J. E. Seagram & Sons, Ltd. 
whisky manufacturers, after an opera- 
tion for an abdominal ailment, in To- 
ronto. 


.-+ Huey Pierce Long Sr., 84,,father of 
the late Senator from Louisiana; after 
a long illness, in Winnfield, La. 
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WHERE-TO-GO. 


WD HOTEL- RESORT W@W 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SIX PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Nature Magazine and News-Week (2 issues) 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








“HOTELS — 


-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 












A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths, Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $ up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 








A resort hotel of merit in beautiful and exclusive 


surroundings. Close to all activities. American 
Plan Boo klet. PAUL A. BARNES, Manacer. 
THE WHITE HOUS! SE, |, Bitoxi, i, Mississippi. Finest 
resort hotel on Mississippi Gulf Coast. 18 hole golf 
course, boating, fishing, other sports. Luxurious 
accommodations, tempting food & excellent service. 
American Plan (incl. meals) JOHN T. WHITE, Mgr. 








TRAVEL 


EU RO P E 


13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’klet ‘“W.’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 5th Ave.W.¥. |3 
EUROPE 


—te  Sariaee RES 
S72 BARS ESS 
Avoid Disappointment. Book 

TEMPLE TOURS, 248A Washingion St. 


‘ definite et » 
“Listed if Tested” 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featared in 6 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 93.8 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 
Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — “‘ WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED’’ and ‘*SMALL COPY 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO."’ It will ‘“‘pull.’’ 
Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice. Compare! We invite the acid test. 























The early receipt of copy is requested 



























| THE MARVELS OF 


| At Trichinopoly, a Hindu 


THE HUNTINGTON _ St. Petersburg, Fla. ||, 


TRAVEL 


Southern India 


temple is carved from a 
rock mountain! Madura has 
colossal pyramids with in- 
tricate, exquisite carvings. 
At Rameswaram, the Pam- 
‘ban Temple’s corridor is 
nearly one mile long! Come 
to India . .. via Europe or 
the Orient. Tourists’ ex- 
penses are low! Travel First 
Class, or by comfortable 
Second Class at 50% less. 
English spoken everywhere. 
Full details from Delhi 
House, 38 E. 57th St., N. Y. 
--.or the better travel agents. 


INDIA STATE RATLWAYS | 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES 
A student organization ,offers great savings in Ber- 
mada, Europe, West Indies, etc. Send 12c. in stamps. 
Also 10-wk. all inc. BICYCLE, MOTOR, & FALTBOOT 


trips to Europe for students and teachers from $268 
ITA, 2929 Broadway (opp. Columbia), N.Y. €. 


Remember—smail copy is BIG in W here-To-Go 
EUROPE — 4 COUNTRIES — $271 


Boston |Inciading England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
Other itineraries Holland, the Rhine & Italian Lakes. 
Switzerland, France $298. England by motor: Devon, 
Cornwall, Shakespeare Country $264. France by 
motor: Normandy, Brittany, Chatean Country $268. 
England, Holland $239. Send for booklet 2-R. 
JOHN G. HALL & COMPANY, INC. Established 1847. 
84 Stare Srreer Boston, Massacnusertrs 


TRAVEL IS MORE 
THAN AN ADVENTURE 


To appreciate its significance, to live its 
joys, you, 1st, must see, 2nd, enjoy, 3rd, 
meditate, and, lastly, weigh and compare. 
Then, and then only, can you evaluate, can 
you make your own, the beauty of a sunset 
in Greece, Sweden, Switzerland or in the 
Bay of Fundy ; the superb richness of Notre 
Dame Cathedral or of the Taj Mahal; the 









































j\majesty of the Alps or of the Canadian 


Rockies. 

Study the advertisements in our Where- 
To-Go. They are reliable guides to the 
world’s famous playgrounds and to its most 
wondrous scenery ; to its monumentsof art 


























in which you stop in comfort and security. 
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SWITZERLAND 














AWAY FROM ANY 
CONTINENTAL CITY 




















SWITZERLAND... From a histori- 
cal point of view the most won- 
derful country in the contemporary 
world, and from the point of view of 
beauty something that is so far be- 
yond ordinary description that no 
article and no photographs give the 


outsider any real idea of Switzerland 
(Extract from a letter on file.) 


NOW WITH THE DEVALUATION OF 
THE FRANC THE DOLLAR BUYS 42% 
MORE INSWITZERLAND.TRUE COUR- 
TESY AND HOSPITALITY AS ALWAYS. 


NO VISAS...NO MONEY FORMALITIES| ie 
Railroad Fares have been reduced up to 45%| | 


See your travel agent or write us for booklet WG1\} 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


and civilization, and, what is of material | 
importance, to hotels and inns of interest 475 Fifth Avenue 


Official Information Bureau of Switzeriand 
- New York 


































TRAVEL 


WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 








JUNE 
IN 


/|1€ you are abroad in May or June, visit 


Stockholm when Sweden's generous summer 
crowns her gay, spotless capital with bright 
and fragrant flowers. Her charm and beauty 
enhanced by the ethereal afterglow of her 
sunlit nights will delight you. 

Discover for yourself why this lovely city 
is so rapidly winning the affectionate prefer- 
ence of all American visitors. 

Make Stockholm your gateway to all the 
northern wonderiands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

Only eight hours by plane from London, 
Paris; five hours from Berlin. By through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in 
Swedish liners from New York in eight luxu- 


OURS | rious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights”’ 





suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealt.s of vacation guidance, 


Please mention Department U 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVENUE WEW YORK 
TE LS OL 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
six publications we use monthly, sre called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-nine years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 





Consider —make sure your outing’s success. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 


“| The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Where-To-Go for ne closes Feb. 26 
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EARNINGS: First Batch of Reports for 1936 


Show Huge Increases for Railroads and Industrials 


By last week enough companies had 
reported earnings for the full year 1936 
to give a preliminary idea of which 
lines of activity led the recovery field. 
Compared with 1935, net income of 17 
railroads increased 105 per cent; 50 
industrials, 56 per cent; and 6 major 


_ utilities, 10 per cent. 


Raits: Two factors aided 1936 earn- 
ings of the carriers—a big jump in 
passenger traffic, partly a result of 
fare cuts in the East; and a 15 per 
cent increase in total carloadings, nat- 
ural consequence of general business 
improvement. As a group the rail- 
roads enjoyed their best year since 
1930. 

Net income of some leading lines: 


1936 1935 
Chesapeake 
Se $43,496,092 $30,893,495 

Chicago, Burling- 

ton & Quincy...... 5,157,164 1,842,844 
Erie RES «Fe 2,195,014 852,400* 
Great Northern .... 9,918,812 7,139,860 
Lehigh Valley.......... 1,323,825 1,843,801* 
Norfolk & Western 32,909,524 25,355,852 
Wheeling & 

Lake Erie Parte act 3,602,465 2,022,113 
*—Deficit 


INDUSTRIALS: Up to this week, sev- 
eral ‘important groups—including the 
leading automobile, oil, and motion- 
picture. units—had not yet reported 
earnings. .The following table shows 
how other industries scored in the race 
to increase’ profits. Percentages indi- 
cate the’ amount by which combined 
net income in 1936 rose above the 1935 
level (figures in parentheses show the 
number of companies tabulated). 


Per Cent 
| BERR eee ees Seances 330 
tn 43 
Miscellaneous (5) ...................... ; 40 
RS RE ES ea, 





Portable Hammond organ in the home of Carl Breer, Chrysler Corporation engineer 
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The extraordinary jump in _ steel 
profits resulted largely from the per- 
formance of United States Steel, which 
last year earned $50,500,000, compared 
with $1,100,000 in 1935. Eliminating 
U.S. Steel from the tabulation would 
leave the remaining four companies 
with an 81 per cent rise. 


Uriities: An outstanding feature of 
1936 was the rise in electrical power 
output to a level 20 per cent higher 
than 1929’s. Lower rates kept utilities 
from enjoying the full benefit of this 


peak demand; yet the electrical indus- °: 


try as a whole collected some $2,000,< 

000,000 in revenues last year—6 per 

cent above the pre-depression high. 
1936 1935 


Commonwealth 

& Southern .......... $13,349,811 $ 9,406,798 
Detroit Edison . 10,670,593 9,677,957 
Ohio Edison ............ 4,185,582 3,452,053 
Public Service Corp. 

of New Jersey .... 24,612,933 23,773,509 
United Corporation 10,276,570 9,049,837 
United Gas 

Improvement ....... 28,023,224 27,735,936 


ORGANS: 
Pipe Hammond Clock Out of Red 


Pipeless Instruments 


Along with the stereopticon and 
black horsehair sofa, most well fur- 
nished parlors of 50 years ago contained 
a melodeon. But parlor organs disap- 
peared from the American scene about 
the same time as bustles. Thereafter 
organ music was heard only in vaulted 
cathedrals, in the homes of multimil- 
lionaires, and in movie palaces. 





om 





Today parlors are again resoundine 
with lost chords—not from vast pips. 
organs, fetching from $5,000 to $150,000, 
but from small electric organs no larger 
than an upright piano and costing any- 
where from $1,250 to $2,000 depending 
on type of installation. 

Invented by the unmusical- Laurens 
Hammond and first shown in April, 
1935, the new instrument was chiefly re- 
sponsible for pulling Hammond Clock 


. Co. of Chicago out of four years of defi- 


cits. Last week mounting organ orders 
caused the compatiy to,spend $100,000 
for an additional Chicago plant. The 
new factory, in which machinery is now 
being installed, will be used in making 
cases for Hammond organs. Hereto- 
fore woodwork has been purchased else- 
where, and the new plant is expected to 
cut down manufacturing costs. 


Founper: After graduating from 
Gornell. and serving in the engineer 
corps during the war, Laurens Ham: ' 
mond turned his mechanical mind to- 
ward three-dimensional movies, Diesel 
engines, and a lighting machine used by 
Ziegfeld in the “Follies” of 1922 and 
1924. Both the movie and Diesel 
engine ventures were costly and com- 
mercially unsuccessful. The lighting 
machine, although not an advancement 
of science, proved entertaining. 

By Hammond’s trick scheme of col- 
ored spotlights, dresses of the “Follies” 
chorus became—for a few exciting mo- 
ments—invisible. The bald-headed row 
was much pleased with the effect. 

In 1929, after perfecting and patent- 
ing a simplified electrical clock, Ham- 
mond launched his present business. 
Almost single-handed—there was only 
one competitor in the Summer of 1929 
he cut the umbilical cord of the infant 
electric-clock industry. Result: lush 
profits in 1930 and 1931. But by 1932 
more than 120 firms were busy putting 
out electrical clocks, not enough unlike 
his for the public to tell the difference. 
Result: glutted markets and Hammond 
deficits aggregating $450,406 in 1932- 
1935. 

Hammond decided clocks were not 
enough. In quick succession he got out 
a clock that told both hour and date, an 
automatic record changer for phono- 
graphs, and an electrical bridge table 
which shuffled and dealt a hand to each 
player. Expert comment on the bridge 
table was that hands arriving electri- 
cally were just as bad as they’d always 
been. Card players soon tired of the 
contrivance and commercial production 
ceased. 


OrcAn: Next Hammond developed 
his electrical organ. Although he can't 
play a note on any instrument, he took 
91 clock motors, each operating at dif- 
ferent frequency, geared them all to- 
gether and attached them to one syn- 
chronous motor. At the touch of a key, 
electrical vibrations generate the sound 
which is amplified through a gadget not 
unlike a radio loud-speaker. 

While connoisseurs were never fooled 
into thinking they were listening to 4 
pipe organ, they nevertheless agreed 
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TEA PARTY: For $50 and expenses, seven solemn tea merchants 

tent- quit their profitable businesses in various parts of the country and came 
to New York last week. In a large, bare laboratory in the United States 
Appraisers Building they smelt, touched, and tasted tea for its quality, 
purity, and fitness for consumption. Drafted by the government, these ex- 
perts gathered to reestablish for the coming year an arbitrary standard 
governing the admission of tea into American ports. Their O.K. is a mat- 


lush ter of grave importance to importers. 

1932 Tea submitted for inspection is carefully measured on scales and then 
tting brewed in paper-thin cups. Specially made for the purpose at the Limoges 
nlike factory in France, the cups are handleless lest a shadow be cast into the 
ence. tea, thereby hiding impurities. With spoons rinsed following each dram, 


nond the tasters—after inhaling deeply of the aroma—dash a sample of the 

932- potion into their mouths, just enough to spray the palate. A ten-second 
swishing, then the liquid is spat with admirable accuracy at enormous 
chromium cuspidors; two tasters share a spittoon. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
Robert A. Lewis of Standard Brands doesn’t miss (Most tea tasters neither drink nor smoke) 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


INVENTION: Steelmen have long been bothered by the bow’or arch formed when straight- 


edged shears cut the metal. 


A. W. Soderberg, United States Steel Corp. engineer, found a 


way to solve the problem. Watching a rocking chair in action, he noticed that only a small por- 
tion of the rocker touched the floor at one time. Idea: a “rocking” shear. He made a wooden 
model and tested it on a stick of chewing gum. Now United States Steel’s Carnegie plant 
at Pittsburgh has an 80-ton rocking shear in its new $15,000,000 semicontinuous plate mill. 





this was an excellent substitute. During 
the first eight months the company sold 
807 instruments. Not one was given 
away for publicity. 

George Gershwin bought the first 
one. Rudy Vallee took two—one for his 
Maine camp, the other for band work. 
Henry Ford put one in the Stephen 
Foster House at Dearborn. Other pur- 
chasers include Madison Square Gar- 
den, the French Casino, M-G-M studios, 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
R.M.S. Aquitania. Toscanini, Dam- 
rosch, and Stokowski have commented 
favorably—but neglected to buy. 

Purchasers in order of sales volume: 
private homes, churches, mortuaries, 
large auditoriums, theatres, hotels, 
night clubs, schools and colleges, res- 
taurants, and ballrooms. During the 
past year and a half 2,000 have been 
sold. 

Weighing only 275 pounds, costing but 
@ cent an hour to operate, and with in- 
finite tone shadings (nearly 253,000,000 
or more than three times that of a pipe 
organ), the Hammond instrument can 
be plugged in at any outlet. Protected 
by U.S. Patent No. 1956350 and with 
some foreign patents issued and others 


pending, the organ has no present or 
likely competitor. 

Companies manufacturing pipe or- 
gans refuse to call it an organ at all. 
To them it’s an “electro-tone.”’ Yet it’s 
a cinch they wish they’d thought of it 
first. 


Prorits: Many of 1932’s electrical- 
clock manufacturers have since given 
up the ghost, leaving the few remain- 
ing survivors much better off. Ham- 
mond’s Mar. 31, 1936, year-end clock 
billings showed a 15 per cent increase 
over the previous year. 


Clocks and organs have proved a pro- 
pitious combine. For the last fiscal 
year Hammond profits amounted to 
$2.44 per share of common stock—first 
profit since 1931. During this period 
58 per cent of total sales came from 
organs, 42 per cent from clocks. Since 
1932 Hammond also has manufactured 
a special type of wall clock for Postal 
Telegraph. Postal resells them to 
subscribers and afterwards operates 
them. 

Hammond—spare and youthful-look- 
ing—retires to the quiet of his labora- 
tory, leaving business matters entirely 
in the hands of F. H. Redmond, vice 
president and secretary. Since the 
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company’s inception in 1929, Redmond 
has been general business administra. 
tor. This week he is busy superintend. 
ing arrangements at the company’s new 
plant. 


EMBEZZLERS: Baltimore Firm 
Blasts Some False Conceptions 


In popular conception, an embezzler 
is a little, hunted man who either flees 
to Canada or gets found out and hangs 
himself. Actually, the man who makes 
away with some of his company’s funds 
is not that sort at all. 


A study just made public by the 
United States Fidelity & Guarantee Co. 
of Baltimore presents him in his true 
light; and the Baltimore firm ought to 
know, for in the course of 40 years it 
has handled the cases of more than 
1,200,000 embezzlers, whose total tak- 
ings were probably in excess of $5,000,- 
000,000. 


PortTrRaiT: The typical embezzler is 
a man about 36, much like the other 
workers in his office, and married—or if 
not married, at least has several de- 
pendents. He usually earns about $150 
per month, takes two and half years to 
get what he wants out of his firm, and 
generally doesn’t begin taking it un- 
til he has been employed for five or six 
years. The average amount of his de- 
falcation: $6,278.21. 


The best embezzlers—called thimble- 
riggers in the old days but now sim- 
ply known as pigeons—always work 
alone. Ninety-eight per cent of them 
stay around ard slap the boss on the 
back until they get found out. Only 2 
per cent run away; less than 3 per cent 
kill themselves. 

The major characteristic of the habit- 
ual pigeon is his inability to profit by 
his takings. He never invests in stocks 
that go up nor in horses that come in 
first. 

Some States offer better embezzling 
ground than others, according to the 
Baltimore firm’s study of 1,001 of its 
1,200,000 cases. In Delaware, where 
there are such attractive tills as EF. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co. to embezzle 
from, those surveyed got away with 
only $1,130.58. Whereas in Georgia the 
takings came to $1,049,189.14. New 
York was second with $1,006,366.14. 


SEA SAFETY: 


Fireproof Ship 
Substitutes Asbestos for Wood 


After every major sea disaster a cry 
goes up for greater safety at sea. 
Usually there’s an official investigation, 
lots of talk—and no action. 


The Morro Castle fire in 1934 was an 
exception. Loss of more than 100 lives 
within shouting distance of the New 
Jersey shore prompted the Bureau of 
Marine Navigation and Inspection to 
tighten its regulations—to which all 
ships operating under the Americal 
flag must conform. 


As a result, several hurdred passel- 
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ger vessels, operating along both coasts, 
have modernized their fire-protection 
equipment within the past couple of 
years. Some of the innovations: smoke- 
detecting apparatus for cargo holds, 
automatic fire alarms for passenger 
quarters, fire-patrol systems, and im- 
proved sprinklers. 

As an added precaution, the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in 1935 ap- 
pointed a Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on Safety at Sea to draw up rules 
for regulating the construction of new 
ships. The advisory committee’s re- 
port, soon to be released, will probably 
be translated into law at the present 
session of Congress. 

Last week shipping men got a pre- 
view of a vessel already remodeled to 
conform with the forthcoming legis- 
lation. The Maryland Drydock Co. of 
Baltimore, completing the renovation 
of the A. H. Bull Steamship Co.’s S. S. 
Catherine, announced that the vessel is 
now 99 per cent unburnable. 

The 2,100-ton ship, built in 1918, 
formerly carried only cargo between 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The alteration job, which took three 
months and cost $250,000, converted her 
into a passenger ship with accommo- 
dations for 64 and a crew of 47. 

In place of steel and wood, chief ma- 
terials in ordinary vessels, the Cather- 
ine is made largely of steel and as- 
bestos. Only 1 per cent is wood—din- 
ing-room chairs, deck surfaces, hand- 
rails, and such odds and ends as the 
chopping block in the butcher shop. 

Panels of compressed asbestos—called 
Marinite and made by the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp.—form the stateroom walls, 
doors, and ceilings. Berths, cabinets, 
and dressing tables are of metal. Dra- 
peries and bedspreads have been im- 
pregnated with fire-resistant chemicals. 
It sounds austere; yet a liberal use of 
colorful paint and decorative asbestos 
trim makes the ship entirely livable. 

Should flames break out anywhere in 
the Catherine’s cargo or passenger 
quarters, automatic detectors would 
promptly flash a warning to the bridge. 
The engine and boiler rooms can be 
flooded with fire-smothering carbon di- 
oxide gas. The hold is protected by 
steam lines. Company officials say no 
other ship boasts so many safety 
features. 


+ 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


* Directors of Gulf States Steel Co., sub- 
ject to stockholders’ approval, voted to 
accept an offer of the Republic Steel 
Corp. by which Republic would acquire 
all Gulf States’ assets. Gulf owns coal 
and iron mines and a large steel plant 
in Alabama; Republic ranks as third 
largest steelmaker in the country. The 
merger, explained Tom M. Girdler, Re- 
public president, “will round out Re- 
public’s facilities in the South.” 


* The Mikado of Japan went on a shop- 
ping spree. As a result the Packard 
Motor Car Co. received orders for fif- 
teen maroon-hued super-eights. Maroon 
18 the official color of automobiles be- 
longing to the imperial household; no 
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On the Diamond Julilee of Nuce Vritina— 








HE genius of Thomas A. Edison has man- 
ifested itself in many ways. Among his 


great contributions to the smoother, swifter 
conduct of business has beenthe miracle of 
Voice Writing . . . born sixty years ago. 

As the tempo of business raced faster and 
faster . .. as the factor of time grew more 
vital . . . the Ediphone became more valu- 
able to executives. Today . . . with its many 
improvements . . . it is an A B C of the suc- 
cessful business man’s equipment (provid- 
ing Added Business Capac- 
ity) —as easy to use as a 
telephone. |} 


With a Pro-technic Edi- F ip 


phone, you can simplify, 
regulate, your responsibili- 


Industry all over the world reports the 
Ediphone Adds 20% to 50% to Business Capacity! 





_# 
hone 








ties. Correspondence, reports, inter-office 
memoranda are written at the very moment 
you are ready to dictate. Important matters 
are never forgotten. The completion of your 
business day sees the completion of your 
business. And everything is accomplished 
with less effort! 

Executives are invited to Voice-Write with 
the Ediphone in their office on the “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, and to request a free 
copy of Professor H. L. Hollingworth’s 

? booklet, “Using Your Head.” 
d For details, Phone The Edi- 
phone, Your City, or address 
Desk NW-17, Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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other cars in Japan may be painted that 
shade. 


Stars in last week’s drama of the 


commodity markets were wheat and co- 
coa. Wheat played hero—with May 
futures rising 65 cents to a closing 
price of $1.34'2 a bushel; brisk demand 
by mills in this country and large-scale 
foreign buying, particularly by Ger- 
many and Spain, created a sellers’ mar- 
ket. Cocoa assumed the villain’s role 
—a drop of 1% cents a pound during 
the week to 9.69 cents; many traders 
considered the decline a natural reac- 
tion to overspeculation in December 
when cocoa rose above 12 cents. 


® In December, George A. Ball, new 
czar of the Van Sweringen rail empire, 
announced he planned “closer coordina- 
tion” of the far-flung properties. As an 
initial step, Ball’s Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad last week asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to acquire direct control of the Nickel 
Plate and Erie roads—through purchase 
of shares now owned by a C. & O. sub- 
sidiary and by the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion. The move would untie some of 
the knots in the tangled Van Sweringen 
holding-company system. 


® Reports of 68 investment trusts for 
1936 showed that their favorite stock 
was General Motors common: it ap- 
peared in 49 of the firms’ portfolios. 
Next most popular were Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and International Nickel 
—both held by 39. 


© “First prize, $100,000”—a record for 
product-promotion contests. P. Loril- 
lard Co. is using this man-sized bait 
—plus 999 other prizes adding up to a 
grand total of $200,000—to attract 
smokers to Old Gold cigarettes. Con- 
testants pick titles to a series of pic- 
tures running for fifteen weeks and ac- 
company suggestions with a total of 45 
Old Gold wrappers or “reasonably ac- 
curate hand-drawn facsimiles.” The 
company expects 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 
participants—many of whom may re- 
main Old Gold smokers after the con- 
test closes. 


® Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. 
O’Connor revealed in his annual report 
that no failure occurred among national 
banks in the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 
1936—tthe first unblemished record in 
55 years. 


® Preferred stock of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, jumped 10 points one 
morning last week. On the Curb Ex- 
change, the company’s 6 per cent bonds 
due in 1938, rose a maximum of 51 
points. Reason: the previous day, Judge 
Oliver B. Dickinson sitting in the Fed- 
eral District Court, Philadelphia, ap- 
proved a reorganization plan for the 
company—nearly two years after it had 
filed suit under Section 77b of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


Judge Dickinson threw out the ob- 
jections of more than 500 stockholders 
who feel the plan gives them a raw deal. 
Dissenters can appeal to the Circuit 
Court. of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE: Dr. Woolley 
Openly Opposes Male Successor 


“Women,”’ said Jose Iturbi in Toronto 
last week, “are physically limited from 
attaining the standard of men and are 
limited temperamentally, besides.” 

All over the country, women bristled 
at the Spanish conductor-pianist’s 
taunt and rushed into print to refute 
it. But one feminist group—of Mount 
Holyoke College alumnae—captured 





ACME 


Miss Woolley called it a ‘trend’ 


most of the headlines with a new of- 
fensive in an old battle. 


Marine: Last June, trustees of the 
South Hadley, Mass., college selected 
Dr. Roswell G. Ham of Yale Univer- 
sity as the 100-year-old institution’s 
first male president—to succeed Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley,.who retires this June. 
Feministic alumnae didn’t approve, and 
soothing statements from the trustees 
failed to win them over. 

In a “flier” sent to 8,400 alumnae, a 
self-appointed “Committee of 100” at- 
tacked Ham’s selection. Headed by 
Dr. Amy F. Rowland of Cleveland, a 
former trustee, and by Miss Carolyn 
D. Smiley of Boston, the committee 
claimed 87 per cent of the college’s 
faculty and most of its alumnae want- 
ed a woman successor to Miss Woolley. 

Then the feminists launched into a 
specific indictment—the Committee of 
Nine, which chose Ham for the trust- 
ees’ approval, had been “packed,” only 
one of them being known to favor a 
woman president and three of them— 
Howell Cheney, Lottie Bishop, and Ed- 
gar S. Furniss—being associated with 
Yale where Ham teaches English. 

After praising Miss Woolley’s 35- 
year regime and noting that she has 
raised $4,108,000 for the endowment 
fund, the protesting alumnae went aft- 
er Florence Clement, editor of the 
Alumnae Quarterly. 





February 13,1937 


Charge: Pressure had to be put on 
her before she published a letter Miss 
Woolley sent the trustees warning them 
that election of a male president 
“would mean striking a blow to the 
advancement of women, the seriousness 
of which can hardly be overstated.” 
Forced to publish the letter, Miss Clem- 
ent had “buried it in the back pages” 
—front space being given to a “eulogy 
of Mr. Ham.” As for the Yale profes- 
sor’s qualifications for the presidency, 
the committee listed his academic rec- 
ord under the head “Tell It to the 
Marines”—publicity at the time of 
Ham’s selection had noted his service 
in the corps during the war. 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Ham said it was a ‘side issue’ 


Claiming that alumnae who had left 
money to the college in wills have 
changed their bequests because of 
Ham’s election, the Committee of 100 
urged action. It suggested local alum- 
nae clubs should “withhold centennial 
and other funds until satisfaction is 
obtained.” 


PEACE: Last week the _ rebellion 
gained strength. Miss Woolley, called 
to Boston to speak before a Dwight L. 
Moody centenary celebration—the 73- 
year-old president is Honorary Modera- 
tor of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches of which the evangelist was 
a member—practically allied herself 
with the Committee of 100 when she 
declared in an interview that their 
charges were “accurate.” Not only 
that, but she felt the election of Ham 
showed “a trend which has been mark- 
edly unfortunate for women in Euro- 
pean countries [and], although the 
women of America have been some- 
what more fortunate, nevertheless, 
there are many instances even in this 
country today of ‘fraternal’ decisions 
to replace women by men.” 

The trustees sat tight; others, who 
had remained silent out of deference 
to Miss Woolley, spoke up for the first 
time. They recalled gossip that many 
faculty members had looked askance 
at Ham smoking a pipe during his two 
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or three visits to Mount Holyoke since 
his election; that Miss Woolley had 
never received him. 

This new group of Ham supporters 
thought “more pipe-smoking males are 
what Mount Holyoke needs to get it 
out of its feminist rut.” They also 
thought Miss Woolley’s interest in va- 
ried women’s organizations and in 
peace had taken her away from the 
campus so often and for such ex- 
tended periods that she lost academic 
contact. They felt that Ham, essen- 
tially a teacher, would stick closer to 
his job. 

Alva Morrison, president of the trus- 
tee board, tried to defend his commit- 
tee: they had considered 70 women for 
Miss Woolley’s place and had offered 
it to three of them before Ham. He 
didn’t reveal their names—Dr. Meta 
Glass, president of Sweet Briar and a 
half-sister of Senator Carter Glass; Dr. 
Jane P. Clark, one of Prof. Raymond 
Moley’s assistants at Barnard; and 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, dean of Smith 
College. 

The feminists weren’t appeased. They 
considered the committee too easily 
discouraged. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Ralph I. White, president of the Na- 
tional Alumnae Association, backed up 
Morrison; she called the Committee of 
100 “a small group of feminist” agita- 
tors. 

On Mount Holyoke campus, Miss 
Jeannette Marks, head of the English 
literature department and an intimate 
friend of Miss Woolley—her apartment 
in the President’s House is called “At- 
tic Peace”—gave a clue to one funda- 
mental objection to a male president: 
men’s universities deny women places 
on their faculties; only in women’s col- 
leges can they rise to top rank. 

Speaking of how some students in 
her classes give “marriage” as their 
life plan, Miss Marks commented: 
“These girls know nothing of the finan- 
cial hardships that many of our gradu- 
ates go through because these women 
prefer an academic life. They study, 
undergo privations for their work as 
scholars, and after years of training 
are eminently fitted for the position of 
president. Why should they be denied 
an opportunity for the position? 

“Miss Woolley has given 35 years of 
her life to Mount Holyoke. It is awful 
to see this being done to her. A favor- 
able decision would make her a well 
woman.” 


Tact: Meanwhile the central figure 
in the controversy continued teaching 
Dryden to Yale students, refusing to 
enter into a verbal fencing match. 
Ham simply reiterated his position: the 
question is one of education, and he 
will not be drawn into “side issues.” 

By his restrained attitude Ham has 
won the admiration of numerous alum- 
nae. Many feel that he will win over 
others when they see and talk with 
him. Most of the faculty, however, 
are intensely devoted to Miss Woolley, 
and if she remains in South Hadley, 
as rumors say she will, Ham may need 
all his tact for putting people at ease 
a reputation he has won during his 
Seventeen years at Yale. 
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The cost of any tire can never be determined until the mileage 
of that tire is run. 


The initial price paid for a tire is unimportant. The final cost is 
the only basis of comparison. 


Recognizing these fundamentals, General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger—to do their work better and deliver 
greater mileage. 


It costs more to build a General Truck Tire because of the way 
it is built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs less to use 
Generals because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit 
of his factory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He 
may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 

















































STRONGER All plies are 


full plies an- 
chored at the bead—no 
floating “breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce 
is there forjust one purpose 
—to produce more miles 
and a lower cost for you. 
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COOLER Ther flex uniform- 


ly without that 
heat - producing “hinging 
action” of ordinary break- 
er-strip tires. Heat kills the 
life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool—that’s why they 
run more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 





” 
“COMPACT RUBBER 
TREAD All tires stretch 
due to fatigue 
in the fabric, but Generals, 
having no idle, melt-we7 
lies, stretch least of all. 
he tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road—that’s why it 
produces more miles and 
reduces your cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - Akron, O. 
In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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+ blended tobaccos. 


—— i If in your own opinion you do not 
receive $2. 30 worth of pleasure 
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LORD 
EDWIN 


from this “Ger AcqvarnTeD” 


will be on us. 
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F_9* CIGARS 


VARIED selection of 25 

cigars packed ina metal 
» humidor-container. No 
. cigar shorter than 5 inches 
—and mostly longer. Full- 
bodied natural aroma of rich 
Havana and Connecticut 





order, your moncy will be refunded | 
in full and the smokes and gifts | 
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of the five famous ALM 
Brands, the last word 
in rich, luxurious cigar 
goodness. 





Se Straight 

Sy YP 
Bo ee 
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160“ 


finest tobeccos available. 


CONVENIENT TO SEND 
we will include, as an acoommoda- 
tion,for the extra 25c,one cigar each 
ENDARES 


Guaranteed perfect uigars made 
by expert cigarmakers from the 








ITEMS LISTED BELOW 













With all “Get AcquaInTeD” cigar 
orders for 75c or $1.00 we will 
include Free or Cnarce the 
following 3 handsome, valuable 
gift items if orde ae ithin d0daye. 


CHROME 

METAL POCKET 
# CIGAR CAS 

Keeps cigars in 7 

unbroken condition 
This case alone ts worth 
4 its weight in gold to ‘ 
% cigarsmokers It will 
‘4 save you thousands of cigars over a 
course of years — areal necessity 


= 
FAMOUS POCKET 
CIGAR LIGHTER 
Works every time 
Packed in gift box. 























DELIVERED FREE s.v.ucie 
the U.S. We poy 
postage. Send oheck or money order for T6c ($1.00 
if you want the 6 ALMENDARES m AaB, ine 
cluded) of pay the postman on arrival (C.0.D. 
orders 16c extra) We have been making fine cigars 
for over 60 years References: Oun-Bradstreet. 
, or any bank in the U.S. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU 





108-V EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK 





105 MAGNETIC STEEL RAZOR BLADES ¢ oo | 
i a y polece Sor magnificent WEST- 
INSTER "blades les fi of finest. imported Post 
|. Hair-splitting keenness, “anequalled Paid 
flexibility assures velvety shave every time 
yOQUBLE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Use 5 WESTMIN: R Biades if not convinced they are finest 
iinebio at any e buy Tt SF 100 back 
nd ‘direct to manuf: ir; s 


STEREO’. 191°D ath Avo. Now Yor N.Y. 


e “FACTS EVERY SMOKER 
hg SHOULD KNOW 
e 128 page Illustrated ~ 
ie. book. Extremely inter- 
gues. Sem oe ae = 
okshops when boun 
ONLY ONE for resale 
SPECIAL OFFER 
WITH We reserve the right to refund 
your money if our supply of 
3 FREE onvs gifts is used up before your 
TO ANY O order reaches us, so send in 
CUSTOMER! | your order today. 
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SCIENCE 


BREEDING: 38-Year 
Yield Twin-Bearing Sheep Herd 





Attempts 


Although most persons associate 
Alexander Graham Bell with the tele- 
phone, the great inventor lavished far 
more time and money on sheep than on 
any of the mechanical and electrical 
gadgets that sprang from his fertile 
mind. He perplexed visitors to his 
Nova Scotia home, “Beinn Bhreagh,”’ 
by tossing questions at them: How 
many upper front teeth do sheep have? 
How many teats? How many lambs 
do they customarily bear? Visitors 
squirmed uncomfortably, unaware that 
a ewe has no upper front teeth, is 
equipped with only two teats, and usual- 
ly bears single progeny. Bell roared 
with laughter. 

Interest in sheep began when Bell 
observed the poverty of his sheep-rais- 
ing Summer neighbors on Cape Breton 
Island. 

“A progeny,” he reasoned, “of nine- 
teen was no unusual event in a pig’s 
family. Even dogs generally had as 
many as six at birth, while twin lambs 


| were rare and quadruplets unheard of. 


Yet there was valuable wool and meat 


| to be obtained from sheep. Would not 


twins double the farmer's income with- 


| out materially increasing his labor?” 





Deciding affirmatively, Bell in 1889 
launched one of the world’s most com- 
plete studies of selective breeding. When 
two-nipple ewes bore twins, the strong- 
er nosed the weaker away from its 
food, and it perished. Before attempt- 
ing to produce a race of twin-bearing 
sheep, he realized he first had to create 
females with more than two functional 
nipples. 

Throughout the impoverished coun- 
tryside Bell let it be known that he 
would pay fancy prices for sheep with 
more than two nipples. He bred these 
monstrous animals and by 1910 had a 
herd which produced six-nippled lambs 
half the time. 

Waning interest and eventually his 
death in 1922 brought an end to the 
work before anything like a true strain 
of twin-bearing animals appeared. Then 
Ernest G. Ritzman, Swiss-born animal- 
nutrition expert at the University of 
New Hampshire, took up Bell’s work. 
Last week Professor Ritzman, who 
might be mistaken for one of the farm- 
ers that live outside Durham, N.H., 
reviewed progress of the 48-year-old 
flock. 

In his two-story frame laboratory 
building, which students call “The Ritz,” 
the animal nutritionist has kept blood- 
line records that are as meticulous as 
any preserved by royalty. Before ac- 
quiring the Bell flock, Ritzman had al- 
reacly started a sheep-breeding project 
of his own. He was attempting to pro- 
duce a strain combining the best quali- 
ties of wool-bearing Rambouillets with 
mutton-producing Southdowns. 

Success here tempted him to try im- 
posing the multinippled tendency of 
Bell’s sheep on his hybrid stock, then 


to proceed with twin-bearing project. 

By last week, when the lambing sea- 
son began, the Ritzman strain consisted 
almost entirely of sheep with three to 
five lactating nipples. Furthermore 
they produced twins two out of three 
times, as opposed to the usual one out 
of three. 

Professor Ritzman achieved this by 
using sire rams that were twins and 
that came from twin stock. Lack of 
twin ewes from twin stock has pre- 
vented the exclusive use of this desir- 
able strain on the maternal side. Now, 
for the first time, they are available in 
sufficient quantities. Ultimate hope: 
production of high-wool, good-mutton 
stock that will produce twins exclu- 
sively. 

Other accomplishments of the shy, 
pleasant investigator include years of 
work on animal metabolism. He has 
found that cows with a high basal me- 
tabolism rate—those which burn their 
food rapidly into energy—are the big- 
gest milk producers. Milk, in this case, 
represents liquid energy. Present in- 
dications point to a day when farmers 
can breed a high-metabolism bull to a 
high-metabolism cow and get a 50- 
quart-a-day milk producer. Breeding 
of low-metabolism animals, which burn 
food slowly and pile up fat, should pro- 
duce heavy beef cattle. 


LYGONS: Rare 


Nursed by Tigers, Trained by Beatty 


Cubs Sired by Lions, 


Because Manhattan Island lacks va- 
cant lots, New Yorkers see circuses in 
Madison Square Garden. This year 
the Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey 
show, perennial Garden lessors, will 
have a competitor. In the ancient 
Hippodrome, once the home of spec- 
tacles designed to delight childish 
hearts, Cole Brothers-Clyde Beatty Wild 
Animal Show will start performing 
the middle of next month. 

As advance publicity, Beatty, nimble 
lion and tiger trainer, last week an- 
nounced his show would display a 
“lygon”—an animal new to the public 
but old to zookeepers. It is a hybrid 
tiger whelp, sired by a lion. Beatty 
hoped to have a “tyron,” offspring of a 
tiger and a lioness, but was thwarted 
when one of the two in the Berlin zoo 
died. The other was too high-strung 
for training. 

The last tyron to appear in the 
United States was lent to the New 
York Bronx Zoo in 1904 by Carl Hagen- 
beck, Hamburg zookeeper and animal 
dealer. The 6-year-old animal, like that 
other famous hybrid, the mule, was 
sterile. It had the head of a male 
tiger, a maneless neck, partially striped 
shoulders, and was more rangy than 
either parent. 

Since lions and tigers never meet in 
their natural habitats, they have no 
natural enmity. Hence mating presents 
no difficulties. 

“It’s unethical,” says Dr. W. Reid 
Blair, New York’s Bronx Zoo director, 
“but there’s no difficulty. When they're 
brought up in captivity they get along 
beautifully. Besides a female lion, when 
she’s in season, will accept a male any- 
time, whether it’s a lion or a tiger...” 
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HISTORY: ‘Eagle of Aquitaine’ 
Had a Life Like a Love Bird’s 


Just 800 years ago a lovely girl shad- 
ed her dark eyes against an afternoon 
sun glare over Aquitaine. Troubadours 
in the court, “considered the most 
polished and cultivated as well as the 
most licentious in all of France,” 
hushed their songs and also watched 
two knights galloping foam-spattered 
chargers across the dusty plain. 

The horsemen brought doleful tidings 
that William X, Duke of Aquitaine, had 
died on a religious pilgrimage to Spain. 
Courtiers and castle retainers bowed 
before the slender, charming 15-year- 
old Duchess who had now become the 
richest heiress in Europe and mistress 
of more lands than her King. Thus in 
the Chateau of l’Ombriere near Bor- 
deaux began the career that was to be- 
come a sensation in a very sensational 
century. 


Eleanor married King Louis VII of 
France, accompanied him on the Sec- 
ond Crusade, and got much talked 
about in Antioch by playing around 
with her Uncle Raymond. She divorced 
Louis because she wanted to marry 
Henry Plantagenet, who was to become 
the first King of his line in England. 
She mothered the almost mythical 
Richard the Lion-Heart and other less 
important children; drove her second 
husband to distraction by her amorous 
carryings-on and political intrigues 
against him—although the King was 
not nearly as good as he might have 
been; and outwitted Thomas a Becket 
and most of the statesmen of her time. 
She sponsored the troubadours and the 
Courts of Love, spent several years in 
jail for what we call treason, closed 
her life at 82 in a convent, and became 
known to history variously as _ the 
“Eagle of the Aquitaine,” the “Queen 
of the Troubadours,” and the “Royal 
Courtesan.” 


All of these things Melrich V. Rosen- 
berg has tried to describe in 283 pages, 
but his Eleanor of Aquitaine (92,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, in- 
dex. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50) 
emerges as a fantastic portrait drawn 
by a kneeling etcher. Clay feet pro- 
trude grotesquely, and Eleanor’s pow- 
erful personality loses fascination by 
the awkward perspective. 


The author's prose doesn’t march and 
flash with her through the century that 
has become legendary. His book is a 
miscellany of mostly interesting infor- 
mation, set down desultorily. But it’s 
worth while for all the data on the 
troubadours and the Courts of Love. 


Out of troubadour singing matches, 
known as tensons, came lyrical discus- 
Sions that developed into informal 
Courts of Love, with Eleanor supreme 
arbiter. One of the cases: “A knight 
is shut up in a tower for a year with 
the most beautiful woman in the world. 
Which would be preferable for him, 
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When the first “iron horse” replaced the covered wagori and cut the time to California’ fror® 
weeks to days, California started moving East. Newer, faster transportation -has kept it mov- 
ing, kept America shrinking, until today Southern California, even from New York, is just 6ver= 
night by plane, 21/2 to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or bus, 2 weeks by steamer via Panama. 
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Two weeks and an ordinary budget 
are ample for a California Vacation 


OSTS have shrunk, too. Transporta- 
tion rates are lowest in many years, 
and vacation expenses here are 15% to 
32% under the average of 20 leading U.S. 
resorts. We honestly believe that two 
weeks and an ordinary budget will give 
you a more varied and stimulating vaca- 
tion in Southern California than any- 
where else in the world. 

You'll sail the blue Pacific to palm- 
fringed pleasure isles, fish for marlin or 
broadbill, sun-tan on a sandy beach, swim 

. climb a mile-high mountain to picnic 
by a snow-fed lake... find thrilling new 
settings for your favorite sport, golf, ten- 
nis, riding, hunting or any you can name 
...explore a Mission older than the United 
States...taste green-ripe olives, fresh figs 
with cream, sapote, papaya, and an orange 
fresh off the tree...shop for Hollywood’s 
latest styles, and buy dulces in Olvera 
Street ... accept the hospitality of Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Beverly Hills, Glendale, 


Pomona, Santa Monica . . . inspect Los 
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Angeles County’s interesting oil, movie 
and citrus industries . . . find something 
new for every hour you’re here. 

Add to all this, the assurance of a world- 
famous all-year climate and you'll be glad 
America’s shrinking. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book— 
widely acclaimed by travel experts—plans 
your trip for you from start to finish: 
what to see and do, how to get here, time 
required, itemized cost schedules, plus over 
100 photographs, maps, etc. . . authentic 
facts not available elsewhere. Coupon 
brings it FREE by return mail; also, the 
new Official California Picture Map. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


pe teewenccsscscs secccccccccscesesces === MAIL COUPON TODAY ««---0--cnnnccccccccccncucccccuce evece 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. K-2, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also 
send free routing by [] auto, [] rail, [] plane, (J bus, [7 steamship. Also send free booklets about coun- 
ties checked: (] Los Angeles, [_] Santa Barbara, [_] Orange, (1) Riverside, (1) Inyo, [] San Diego, [] Ven- 


Name 





Street 


(Please print) 





: tura, () San Bernardino, [) Kern, [J Imperial. 
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to love the lady and have her hate him, 
or vice versa?” 

Final decision: there is much to be 
said on both sides. 

The courts had their commandments, 
known as the Thirty-one Rules of 
Love. Among them: “. .. He who is 
not jealous cannot love ... A dead 
lover must be mourned by the survivor 
for two years ... No one can be bound 
by a double love ... He is not wont to 
love who is tormented by lewdness... 
Love can refuse nothing to love. . .” 

The publishers say that Rosenberg, 
32-year-old New York bookseller, spent 
twelve years getting the material for 
this first biography of Eleanor in Eng- 
lish. He should have spent more time 
writing it. 


x 
JOURNEY: Drifting 
River Through Space and Time 


Down a 


The Nile. The Life-Story of a River. 
By Emil Ludwig. 603 pages, 215,600 
words. Illustrations, maps, index. Vik- 
ing, New York. $5. 


From a lake larger than Switzerland 
the water falls in a shining blue curtain 
into white surges of foam. But the roar 
of the cataract seems only a murmur in 
the din of millions of birds. Piping, 
twittering, screaming, melodious and 
harsh, they make their paradise an in- 
ferno. In the turmoil of noise and bright 
color, only a few remain silent and 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Emil Ludwig conducts a Nile excursion 


aloof. The silver gray crane stands in 
solitary disdain; and the black and 
white ibis—sacred bird of the Nile— 
walks with bowed head. 

Perhaps the crane and the ibis indi- 
cate that the birth of a great river 
should not be attended by so much chat- 
ter. Lake Victoria, deep in Central Afri- 
can jungles, is the source of the White 
Nile. For 2,000 miles it flows past 
swamp and forest, grass hut and min- 














QUIET 
PLEASE 


By Night... tranquil, re- 
freshing sleep induced 
by the quiet of the Park. 
By Day... exceptional 
convenience to shop- 

- ping, business and the- 
atre districts. At all times 
-.. excellence of service. 
Suites of lto 5rooms, each with 
large serving pantry, by the 
day, week, month or longer. 

. forluncheon, cocktails, dinner. 
The Russian Eagle... for din- 
ner.* supper * dancing « un- 
usual entertainment. 
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aret, until it reaches Khartoum. There 
it meets its brother, the Blue Nile from 
Lake Tana. Together they travel the 
remaining 2,000 miles to the sea. 

The journey, as conducted by Enmij 
Ludwig, is enchanting. As they see 
the sights of today, his guests move 
through history, legend, and surmise. 
Each tribe, dam, or city contributes a 
story. Even when familiar or only half- 
forgotten, the tale is invariably inter- 
esting. 

At Khartoum, Chinese Gordon again 
hacks his way through the Dervishes, 
only to die on their daggers. At As. 
wan, thousands of Nubians and Egyp- 
tians labor on the great dam under 
torches blazing through the sultry 
night. At Alexandria, Cleopatra be- 
witches Caesar and gazes on the flames 
which are licking up the world’s great- 
est library. 

Many of the river’s celebrities are less 
well known. On the upper White Nile, 
travelers meet the Niam-Niam and 
learn that of all the African tribes these 
cannibals stand highest in the scale of 
culture. On the Blue Nile, excursion- 
ists hear about the clever elephants who 
lie in wait for corn-carrying camel 
trains: aware that natives periodical- 
ly transport fresh corn, the wily beasts 
charge the caravans; and the terrified 
camels bolt, spilling their cargoes to 
provide elephant meals. 

Ludwig does not neglect the fellah 
patient tiller of Nile sediment and vet- 
eran of ages of oppression. Nor does 
he fail to provide enough statistics 
about the forked stream to satisfy the 
layman. Yet for all its load of history, 
biology, hydraulics, and sociology, his 
prose avoids eddies of dullness. It 
sweeps majestically through its entire 
course. 

The biographer has found his great- 
est subject. Bismarcks and Napoleons 
come and go, but the Nile flows on for- 
ever. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Viewed Without Alarm—Europe To- 
day. By Walter Millis. 79 pages, 14,600 
words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $1.25. 
A hasty look around Europe has con- 
vinced the author of “The Road to 
War” that another general catastrophe 
is much less imminent than newspaper 
headlines indicate. Reason: nobody— 
not even the British—know what Brit- 
ain is going to do. 


The Grown-Ups. By Catharine Whit- 
comb. 269 pages, 82,000 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.50. This 
sensitive, balanced story of a girl's 
dificult years—from early childhood 
through adolescence—argues that chil- 
dren are the real victims of their 
parents’ divorces. Deft humor and skill- 
ful writing by the daughter of thrice- 
divorced parents. 


Anton Chekhov, The Voice of Twi- 
light Russia. By Princess Nina Av- 
dronikova Toumanova. 221 pages, 56> 
700 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $3. Despite her thesis, the Prin- 
cess’ competent biography shows that 
Chekhov’s poor health, not his aware- 
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ness of Russia in ferment, was respon- 
sible for the mood of his plays and his 
characteristic “I am bored.” 


Grand Tour. Edited by R. 8S. Lam- 
bert. 167 pages, 48,500 words. Illus- 
trations. Dutton, New York. $2.50. 
The eighteenth-century English gen- 
tleman’s cultural constitutional, skill- 
fully reconstructed from letters, dia- 
ries, and travel sketches by seven con- 
temporary British authors. 


Aaron Burr, The Proud Pretender. 
By Holmes Alexander. 356 pages, 111,- 
400 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Harpers, New York. $3.50. The 
author of “The American Tallyrand” 
(Martin Van Buren) offers an engag- 
ing and well-documented biography of 
the lifelong swashbuckler who said, 
after killing Hamilton: “He may thank 
me. I made him a great man.” 


Caesar in Abyssinia. By George 
Steer. 407 pages, 155,000 words. Maps, 
index. Little, Brown, Boston. $3. Mus- 
tard gas, rained from airplanes, burned 
live black flesh. Ammunition ran out. 
In Addis Ababa a mob shot foreign- 
ers, and chiefs refused to obey the 
Emperor. Amid the horror and despair 
amusing little incidents kept happen- 
ing. Steer, correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times, saw and heard it all. He 
has written a horrible and fascinating 
book. 


The Bridal Canopy. By 8. J. Agnon. 
Translated by I. M. Lask. 373 pages, 
172,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3. Reb Yudel, a Jewish scholar, 
travels tiresomely around nineteenth- 
century Eastern Europe to seek hus- 
bands for his three daughters and thus 
obey the sacred commandment to bring 
them under the bridal canopy. Agnon 
is blurbed as the outstanding modern 
Hebrew novelist. His rivals will doubt- 
less demur. 


The Life of Richard Wagner 1848- 
1860. By Ernest Newman. 619 pages, 
245,000 words. Illustrations, appendix- 
es, index. Knopf, New York. $5. The 
well-known music critic continues his 
solemn, scholarly biography of the 
composer. This volume, the second, 
covers the composition of “Das Rhein- 
gold,” “Siegfried,” “Die Walkuere,” 
and “Tristan und Isolde.” For Wagner 
enthusiasts. 


Tropic Fever. By Ladislao Szekely. 
Translated by Marion Saunders. 352 
pages, 95,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $3. The Hungarian author, who 
spent ten years on Sumatran tobacco 
and rubber plantations, recalls brutal 
planters, oppressed natives, tigers, 
crocodiles, and other interesting sub- 
jects. 


Escape to the Tropics. By Desmond 
Holdridge. 272 pages, 78,600 words. II- 
lustrations. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2.50. Bored with 1933 depres- 
Sion talk and their jobs in a New York 
museum, the author and his wife sailed 
off to St. John, one of the Virgin Is- 
lands. Their two-year realization of a 
romantic dream, shared by thousands 
who lack their nerve, makes entertain- 
ing reading. 








AME W'S “WEEK 


We're proud that Aleoa Aluminum Foil 
is so beautiful. 

Its beauty, however, may cause you to 
forget the real reason why so many con- 
fections and foods are wrapped in this 
shining metal. First reason for Alumi- 
num Foil is protection of freshness. 


Alcoa Aluminum Foil keeps out mois- 
ture, air, and light. Not partially, not 
maybe, but actually. These are the ene- 
mies of freshness, of flavor. Likewise, 
the flavor and moisture, which the 
makers so carefully put in, are retained. 


The beauty of Foil helps you remem- 
ber these important things. Make its 
gleam your shopping guide. 

We speak for the users of Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil. They are the packers 
who are satisfied with nothing less than 
the best. Aluminum Company of Amer- 


ica, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SOOTHED.. CLEARED yscconcs 
ae IN SELCONOS 
si HAT embarrassing, temporary blood: ’ 
and theitching, burning sensation yield in seconds 
to new scientific EYE-GENE—or money back. Eyes 
feel soothed, more refreshed . . . look whiter, more 
sparkling! A safe way, too... winning thousands 


from boric and other old-fashioned solutions. Ask for 
EYE-GENE at any drug or department store. 











LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is .now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Building 


San Francisco, California 
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*‘Doctor’s’ 


SALESMAN: Border 
Programs Cause Formal Protest 


Hundreds of disillusioned Kansas 
farmers remember John R. Brinkley. 
Promised rejuvenation by the satyr- 
faced “doctor,” they underwent his 
“goat-gland”’ operations. 

During his years in Milford, Kan., 
Brinkley dabbled in more than surgery. 
In addition to engaging in a series of 
political campaigns that barely fell 
short of the Governorship, he built a 
5,000-watt radio station, KF KB, which 
helped market his medicines and opera- 
tions. From this he derived the lion’s 
share of revenue that often topped half 
a million dollars vearly. 

In 1930, the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion revoked his broadcasting license. 
A blast in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association chased him from 
Kansas into Mexico. 

The good doctor set up an office at 
Del Rio, Texas. Just across the border, 
at Villa Acuna, Mexico, he refinanced 
a huge transmitting station, XERA (be- 
tween 500,000 and 750,000 watts). From 
this he continued his air chatter: 

“Here’s a letter from Tillie. She says 
she had an operation, and some trouble 
...I1 think the operation was unneces- 
ary. My advice to you is to use Wom- 
an’s Tonic No. 50, 67, and 61.” 

The numbers referred to Brinkley 
patent medicines sold in local stores. 
The sponsor shared profits with the mer- 
chants. Patients too far gone for tonics 
were advised to come to his Del Rio 
Hospital in the Roswell Hotel. 

Last week Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull received a formal protest against 
the “bootleg broadcast.” The National 
Institute of Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors complained that “this 
radio station, by license from the Mexi- 
can Government, sends virtually con- 
tinuous broadcasts into our country, 
with tremendous power and utter dis- 
regard of interference with United 
States stations . .. Daily broadcasts in- 
clude diatribes against the American 
medical profession . . . ‘sales’ appeals 
from an astrologer, a patent-medicine 
concern, and a purported real-estate 
organization.” Brinkley was classed 
as one “who was banned from broad- 


casting within the United States in the . 


interest of public health and morals.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
‘Dr. Brinkley diagnoses: ‘*... Probably ... 
gallstones. No, I don’t mean that, I mean 
kidney stones . . . drink a lot of water, 


The Department of State made no 
reply. Rumor hinted that the N.I.M.D.’s 
violent complaint was not entirely 
against Brinkley. A paragraph in their 
letter referred “particularly” to the 
“Rev.” Sam Morris of Del Rio, Texas, 
the “Voice of Temperance” who in- 
veighed daily against the evils of liquor. 
Officials intimated that the brewery in- 
dustry, represented by the N.I.M_D., 
might have taken offense at the Rev. 
Mr. Morris’ description of beer-making: 

“Do beer guzzlers know that every 
year thousands of rats leap into beer 
vats and die and rot there? That fine 
flavor in your favorite beer may be only 
the essence of dead rats.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Feb. 13, to Friday, Feb. 19 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SERIOUS: 
Bidu Sayao: The Brazilian soprano makes 
her American operatic debut as Manon in 
Massenet’s “Manon.” Sat. 1:55 NBC-Blue 
(WJZ). 
Carlos Chavez: The Mexican composer con- 
ducts the New York Philharmonic. Sun. 3:00 


CBS (WABC). 
“Women on the War Path”: The story of 
American women. Sun. 8:00 NBC-Blue. 
Farley Testimonial: President Roosevelt 
honors his party boss. Mon. 10:00 CBS. 
George Rector: The connoisseur of food for 
four decades lectures on the art of dining. 
Wed. 1:30 CBS.* 
“Do You Want to Write?”: Margaret Wid- 
demer, novelist and poet, answers her own 
question. Wed. 3:00 NBC-Blue.* 
Men’s Fashion Show: Ray Twyeffort rhapso- 
dizes on the passing show at the National 
Association of Merchant Tailors. Thurs. 6:35 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 

LIGHT: 
Johnnie’s Jamboree: Philip Morris’ midget 
callboy presents Russ Morgan’s band, spaced 
by ‘thriller’ dramatizations. Sat. 8:30 CBS.* 
Hit Parade: The old favorite expands to 4 
45-minute program. Sat. 10:00 CBS. 
Gilbert and Sullivan: Highlights from the 
light operas. Sun. 2:00 CBS. 


SPORTS: 


Grand National: An across-the-seas broad- 
cast from Aintree, England. Fri. 1°: 
NBC-Blue. 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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MUSIC: An NBC Contract Ends 


Toscanini’s Brief Retirement 


After ten years as music director of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, Arturo Toscanini resigned last 
Spring and declared he would never re- 
turn to this country. 

Last week, the telephone tinkled in a 
Milanese home: New York calling Mr. 
Toscanini. In excited tones David Sar- 
noff, president of Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, tendered the maestro congratula- 
tions on his decision to return to Ameri- 
ca next Fall. Rapidly, he read the terms 
of a contract, received Toscanini’s ac- 
ceptance, and clinched the most im- 
portant musical deal of the year. 

For weeks Samuel Chotzinoff, the 
music critic, acting as Sarnoff’s repre- 
sentative, had urged Toscanini to accept 
RCA’s' invitation to lead the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. After arguing the 
69-year-old Italian out of his dislike 
of broadcasting, Chotzinoff finally per- 
suaded the conductor to accept—but on 
his own terms. . 

Toscanini will have absolute freedom 
in selecting musicians for the orchestra, 
and they must be available for an annual 
tour in Palestine. An ardent supporter 
of the Zionist cause, he conducted sev- 
eral concerts in Palestine last Fall. 


OPERA: The Metropolitan Indulges in 


A Novelty and an American Premiere 


For more than a year the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New York, has concentrated 
on old favorites presented in conserva- 
tive fashion: “Carmen” was always 
sure-fire; anything Wagnerian meant 


— 
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a sold-out house. Last week, seventh of 
the season, the Met went pioneering. 


Cog bv’OR: When he composed this 
fantasy in 1906, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
wasn’t particularly thoughtful of his 
singers. The lazy old King, whose naps 
are constantly interrupted by threats 
of war, must wear a bulging stomach 4 
feet across. His exquisite seductress, 
the Queen of Chemakha, is expected to 
sing around high E, at the same time 
thrilling the bawdy monarch with an 
Oriental shimmy. 

Until last week, the Met had consist- 
ently rebelled against “Coq d’Or” as 
opera, staging it only as a ballet panto- 
mime with singers grouped on the side 
lines. Then Lily Pons, who more recent- 
ly has won recognition in Hollywood, 
agreed to sing and dance the part of the 
Queen. As opera, it proved a resplend- 
ent show, and the effect of having the 
action develop through bassos and so- 
pranos instead of through mute dancers 
proved a great improvement over the 
pantomime. 

For all her artistry and grace, Miss 
Pons didn’t particularly shine in the 
seduction scene. Charmingly exotic she 
certainly was, but her voice—inhibited 
by writhing muscles—became breathy. 
Contrariwise, in order to keep control 
of her vocal power, she couldn’t exactly 
let herself go as a dancer. 


CAPONSACCHI: The Metropolitan hasn’t 
had much success with American op- 
eras. As a sort of encouragement to 
composers, it generally produces about 
one a year, sometimes carrying it into 
a second season and then dropping it. 

Last Winter none appeared, although 
there was talk of giving Richard Hage- 
man’s “‘Caponsacchi” during the Spring 
season. This finally materialized last 
week. Once again Americans got a 
chance to hear what their country was 


















NEWSPHOTOS 

Cuirico: The Decorators Picture Gallery, New York, presents rooms designed around 
specially chosen paintings. Last week, the Greek artist Giorgio de Chirico contributed a mod- 
ern dining room in black and white. Against a red wall he hung five of his pictures, all but 
one new to America. 
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BULLS and BEARS! Real stock-market ex- 
citement. Buy, Sell or Corner your favorite 
stock. Lively, Active and Great Fun! Easy to 
play—You'll enjoy it—even if you've never 
looked at a financial page in your life. 

Complete with stock certificates, stock exe 
change seats, playing pieces and the best 
of stage “money.” For 3 to G players. $2. 


The 
JURY BOX 


>. unique Detective 
> By Mr. Roy Post 


A Great Party Game 
for any number of Players with six thrilling 
problems that will intrigue all amateur de- 
tectives. Published in series. Series Nos. 1 
and 2 now ready. $1 per box. 


Other Famous Parker Games—Camelot (Ex- 
Sieing, stresecic game se —_ ~ Boys), 

Sorry opular Englis ard Gam . 
Pigskin (Tom Hamilton’s Football io 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Lily Pons: A dancing, singing Queen 


doing in opera—and it wasn’t very re- 
warding. 

Based on Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book,’ the story rambles on through 
three hours of uninspired music and 
melodrama. The villainous Guido Fran- 
ceschini (Lawrence Tibbett) kills his 
wife and her parents in spite of various 
attempts by the “warrior-priest,” 
Caponsacchi (Mario Chamlee), to save 
them. 

Tibbett made an unconvincing villain, 
the obstreperousness of his rantings 
weakening their effect. Chamlee did a 
skillful job and reinforced his interpre- 
tation with perfect enunciation. 
--Europe saw “Caponsacchi” in 1932. 
It played for a season in Germany; 
then Hitler banned it for some obscure 
Nazi reason. The opera’s first Ameri- 
can production also marked its debut 
in English. 


CULBERTSON: Ten Years of Study 
Change a Child Prodigy Into an Artist 


Ten years ago Alexander Culbertson 
canceled all concert engagements and 
announced he was retiring for an indefi- 
nite period of study. Weary of seeing 
exclamatory reviews of his virtuosity, 
he aspired to a sounder musicianship. 

Season after season his brother, the 
practical-minded bridge expert Ely Cul- 
bertson, urged him to return to the con- 
cert hall. The answer was always the 
same: “I’m not ready.” 

Last week in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Alexander Culbertson showed 
what a decade of study could do. An 
unusual number of late arrivals, dash- 
ing in between movements, seemed to 
upset the violinist during the first half 
of his concert. But with everyone set- 
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tled quietly after intermission, Culbert- 
son gave a superb interpretation of the 
difficult Bach Chaconne, whose first 
bars demand the utmost in technical 
ability. Thereafter neither the audience 
nor the violinist had any doubts, and the 
program proceeded through three en- 
cores as one of the musical events of 
the season. 

For the past six years Culbertson has 
lived in Berlin. Now he plans to stay in 
the United States, concertizing for the 
most part and occasionally squabbling 
with brother Ely on the relative value 
of virtuosity and subtle interpretation. 
The bridge champion, who prides him- 
self on his knowledge of mass psychol- 
ogy, pleads for stunt pieces on every 
program. His brother’s indignant re- 
tort: “I did that when I was a child.” 





AVIATION 





SAFETY: Fireworks Produced by 
Charge That Lines ‘Push’ Pilots 


“We are not here to throw blame 
and there will be no recriminations... 
The government is planning to spend 
more money than ever before .. . but 

. it is up to you. The ships and 
equipment have got to be able to ab- 
sorb their burden, and’we are here to 
work out the pressing needs of the 
present.” Thus Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, last 
week opened his department’s air-line 
safety conference that drew some 200 
air-line officials, experts, and employes 
to Washington. 


As the meeting broke up three days 
later, observers agreed Johnson had 
been a good keynoter. The quarrel be- 
tween the air lines and the Bureau of 
Air Commerce over responsibility for 
recent accidents did little more than 
smolder through the first two days. 


Instead, Colonel Johnson announced 
that applications, now before’ the 
House Appropriations Committee, ask 
$9,460,000 for the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce during the next fiscal year. Of 
this $3,000,000 is earmarked for im- 
provements and additions to the radio 
beacons and other government aids to 
air-line operation. Permission is also 
being sought to spend $2,000,000 for 
the same purpose before June 30, 1937, 
end of the present fiscal period. While 
this falls short of the air lines’ request 
($14,000,000), it at least serves as 
recognition that present aids are not 
all they should be. 

ain return the air lines raised little 
opposition to proposed extensions of 
bureau regulations. Specifically: (1) 
required installation of “homing-type” 
radio compasses on each transport 
plane; (2) required installation of a 
“flight recorder” which would keep au- 
tomatic records of altitude, use of a 
plane’s radio transmitter, and recep- 
tion of beacon signals; (3) require- 
ment of bureau approval of the design, 
manufacture, and installation of all air- 
line radio equipment. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Alexander Culbertson (below) 
and his advising brother Ely 


Onty Fireworks: Last day of the 
conference, Eugene Vidal disclosed re- 
sults of investigations into four recent 
air-line crashes. All four, the Bureau 
of Air Commerce found, were due to 
pilot errors, with errors by supervisory 
personnel contributing factors in three 
cases. That brought the total of “pilot 
error” decisions to sixteen out of the 
last 27 crashes investigated by the 
bureau. 

It aiso brought immediate protest 
from Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, gen- 
eral manager of Eastern Air Lines. 
The findings were unfair to the pilots, 
he said. He proposed a “neutral’’ com- 
mittee be set up to review findings 
upon which air lines and the bureau 
disagreed. 

Then David Behncke, president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, almost 
broke up the party. He had affidavits, 
he claimed, proving air lines made a 
practice of “pushing” pilots into bad- 
weather flights despite the pilots’ bet- 
ter judgment. 

Half the air-line officials at the meet- 
ing leaped to their feet, demanding 
Behncke produce his documents. After 
some argument he admitted they dealt 
only with the Northwest Airlines. The 
affidavits were in Chicago, he said. 
Finally the Bureau of Air Commerce 
produced copies in their possession— 
statements by the widow of Joe Liver- 
more, pilot killed in December, and by 
a discharged Northwest pilot. 

Behncke admitted “conditions had 
improved on that air line.” About other 
lines: “Certain ones have been pushed 
in the past, but the companies have 
seen their mistakes and have eradi- 
cated them.” 
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“Si, Sefor...any coffee planter 


y 





would 


understand that about whiskey” 


“So THIs plantation is where my favorite coffee 
grows.” 

“Si, Sefor—and yet, no.” 

“That’s a funny answer. What do you mean?” 

“ You see, Serior—that coffee of which you are so 
fond does not come from this one plantation alone. 
And there is a very good reason why this is so. 
Every coffee has its own particular claim to dis- 
tenction—and only by blending several of the very 
finest coffees is it possible to achieve one coffee that 
is truly glorious.” 

“Now I get it—and how right you are! The 
same thing is true of this whiskey you get from 


the United States. For Four Roses isn’t just one 
fine whiskey. You see, they take several straight 
whiskies—each outstanding for some particular 
virtue: aroma or body or smoothness or flavor. 
Then they skilfully blend these fine whiskies 
together so as to combine all their virtues in one 
noble whiskey. That’s Four Roses—and you’d 
search the wide world over to find its equal in 
smoothness and flavor!” 
» ~~ » 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and Baltimore, 
also make Paul Jones (92 proof), Old Oscar Pepper 
brand, and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof)— 
all blends of straight whiskies. 


FOUR ROSES 


* We believe Four Roses is America’s Finest Whiskey, regardless of age or price x 


A blend of straight 
whiskies—94 proot 








